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(Continued from page 174.] 


CHAPTER XXI.* 


The evils of Lackeyism—a discourse with the Minister—argumenta- 
tion upon Ways and Means—the sweets of Office. 


Pray, reader, put on your seven-league boots, and take four ates with 
them from Outrun to London. The despondency under which poor 
Worrel labored, as we before described, seemed rather to increase than 
to diminish; and when Mr. Lillywhite was gone, the chevalier turning 
round beheld him with his eye- covered over by his hand, plunged into a 
deep and painful reverie. It grieved the kind heart of our commissioner 
not a little to see him in this state; but being a wise and prudent man, 
he knew that grief must have its way for a certaintime, and although he 
resolved to reason with him on the subject, he thought it would be best 
to postpone his homily till such time as he could talk with him more at 
large: it being now his purpose, as we have hinted, to go at once to pay 
a Visit to one of the ministers. Breakfasting hastily, the chevalier pro- 
cured a conveyance and rolled away to the house of the great man, de- 
siring rather to see him in his own private residence than at his office. 
Joey Pike was upon the box of the coach, and took pains to announce 
his master as ‘“ Son Excellence le Chevalier de Lunatico;” but if there 
be any truth in the old proverb of like master like man, our worthy 
friend did not seem likely to meet with a very cordial reception. The 
minister’s servant gazed over Joey with a cold, stiff, supercilious look— 
such as some hard old Etruscan in bronze might be supposed to put on 
when viewing the Venus de Medici. He only deigned at first to utter 
two words which were, “‘ By appointment!”’ and receiving a negative, he 
added three more, ‘ Not at home!” After which he was shutting the 
door in order to retire to his arm-chair in the hall widow, without even 
waiting to see if the carriage drove off. 

‘* Stop a moment,” said the chevalier, putting his head out and speak- 
ing in a tone of authority. ‘ Be so good as to take that nete to your 
master immediately, and that card, and tell him that the gentleman who 
gave them to you is waiting his leisure.” 

*‘ But, sir-——,” said the servant in a tone considerably more humble. 

“ Don’t but me, sir,”’ replied the chevalier in an imperious manner, 
very well knowing how to deal with a Jack-in-office ; ‘don’t but me, but 
do as I order you.” 

The porter turned toa man out of livery who was now appearing 
through a pair of folding doors, and delivered over to him the note, the 
card, and the message. The other retired with it, and scon after re-ap- 
peared, inviting the chevalier in courtéous tones to come in. Mr. de 
Lunatico descended from the vehicle with a slow and sedate step—made 
a few observations to Joey Pike ina low tune, as if he were giving him 
orders upon which the safety of the universe depended—and then enter- 
ed the house with a grave and thoughtful air, seeming scarcely to see 
that there were two such beings on the earth as the lackeys who now 
stood reverentially at the doors. The reader will clearly perceive by all 
this that the chevalier was an old diplomatist. The lackeys, however, 





doomed to wait for a full hour; while the great man, who was very busy 
with a pet spaniel bitch, concluded the affairs of the morning to his own 
satisfaction. At length, however, he received a summons; and the ser- 
vant who conveyed it was disappcinted to find that the commissioner, 
having met with paper, pens, and ink upon the table, was just as busily 
engaged as if he had been in his own writing-room. Four sheets had he 
covered with his own particular language; and after deliberately folding 





| the other party? 











upon the head of some poor little, unoffending minister, and patted down 
to make it fit the better. 

The honorable secretary received his visitor with cold and froglike 
civility, looked at him askance, and begged him to be seated. Doubt. 
less, ke thought he was come to ask him some favor, and got all his 
prickles up like a hedgehog, to repel him at every point. But scarcely 
had he set eyes upon him, when the chevalier’s powers began to have 
their effect: an unwilling smile came upon his countenance; and he 
who had never for the last ten or twelve years of his life displayed his 
own motives and purposes to any one—no, not to himself,—felt an irre- 
sistible desire tu pour them all forth into the ear of his new acquaintance 
without concealment or reserve. After inquiring abvut the health of his 
old acquaintance, Mr. Longmore, he proceeded to ask what brought 
Mr. de Lunatico to London; and, on hearing that it was to inquire 
into the habits and character of the people in general, he shook his head” 
with a laugh, saying, ‘‘ You will find us a sad mad race, chevalier.” 

‘So I suppose,” answered the chevalier drily. 

“Oh yes,” continued the minister, ‘‘ there is every sort of madness in 
England, which makes the English people the most easily governéd upon 
the face of the earth by any man who knows how to turn their insanities 
to his own advantage.” 


“‘Indeed !” said the chevalier. ‘I had heardthat you found it rather 


more difficult to manage them, and were very likely soon to be driven 
from office.” 


“Oh, dear no!" said the minister; “we have a thousand shifts 
yet untried ere it comes to that. The fact is, we have let agitation 
get to a somewhat low pitch lately, which is a great error certainly ; 
for, as we live by exciting the passions of the people, we ought never to 
let them cool for a moment.” 

“ And, pray, how came you to commit this oversight?” asked the 
chevalier. 





“ Why,” replied his companion, ‘“ the fact is, the people were starving, 
so some of my poor foolish colleagues thought it necessary to let them 
have a little repose, with a view to the revival of trade; for agitation, 
you know, is utterly destructive of commerce and national prosperity.— 
But what signifies to us, my dear sir, commerce or national prosperity, 
or any thing else of that kind, so that we ourselves keep in, and exclude 
That is the grand object of a statesman’s laudable 
ambition. I say laudable advisedly; for, although there be some fools 
who blame this pertinacious adherence to place, and think that no man 
ought to sacritiee the great interests of the country for the purpose of 


| maintaining himself in power, yet 1 am perfectly ready to show that he is 


not only justified in so doing, but most extremely praise worthy also.” 

*‘T do not see the process by which you could arrive at such a conclu- 
sion,’’ replied the chevalier. 

“‘ The simplest in the workd,”’ answered the statesman. ‘I fully and 
firmly believe that the measures and principles of myself and my friends 
are those which alone can insure the maintenance and extension of poli- 
tical liberty in this country. We look upon political liberty to be the 
great paramount object to be desired, and, consequently, it is perfectly 


tight and expedient in us to maintain ourselves in power by any means, 


| indispensable. 
_ driven one way by one body of men, another way by another—that we 
had their revenge, for they showed him into an anteroom, where he was | 


them up and putting them into his pocket, he followed to the room of | 


the minister. 

We will net describe him minutely, as the chevalier has done: for, 
although we have before asserted, and repeat, that every individual here- 
in mentioned—except the chevalier, Harry, Laura, Joey, and Tom Ham- 
ilton—from the beggar of a few pages back to the minister at present 
under our hands, is defunct, dead, gone to his ancestors—and every one 
has ancestors of some kind, such as they are—yet, as the charitable pub- 
lic is so fond of fitting every man with a cap, whether it be his own or 
not, we should doubtless have Mr. de Lunatico’s description clapped 


as the only possible way of carrying eut those principles which we hold 
It is for this cause that we have suffered ourselves to be 


have purchased their support by conceding every thing that we once op- 
posed as heinous and wrong, and that | am ready myself to-morrow, 
seeing that it is absolutely necessary to get up a new agitation, to array 
class against class, and put myself at the head of an enslaught upon one 
of the most influential and estimable bodies of the people, in order that, 
carried forward by the current, we may still ride on the top of the wave, 
even though we have no power of directing its course.” 


“But do you not think,” said the chevalier, ‘‘ that such a step may pro- 
duce revolution and anarchy, and give that faction which I find is called 
Paperists—who are now considered little better than madmen—an oppor- 
tunity of venting their fury upon all institutions whatsoever, and over- 
turning all things ?”’ 

“Oh, I don’t know,” replied the minister; “it may come to that at 
last: but, if it does, we will throw the blame upon our opponents, and 
say that it was their resistance of all rational reform, their adherence to 
monopoly and class interest that did all the mischief.” 

‘But you yourselves will know better,” said the chevalier. ‘ You 
will be aware that it was for the sole purpose of keeping yourselves in 
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power that you created an excitement and agitation which was to end in 
such desperate consequences.” st 
“‘ Oh, dear no,” replied the statesman ; ‘ we shall have no difficulty in 
persuading ourselves that we acted with the most disinterested and liberal 
views. I have written and spoken a thousand times ieee 
measures I am now about to propose; but I have now convin 
myself that the time is come for adopting them; besides, it will be a long 
time, in all probability, before the riot and anarchy you talk about takes 
place. Things will last our day, I don’t doubt, and that is quite enough 


for us. Let us live our time, and apres nous, le déluge.” 

“ May I ask,” said the chevalier, “if it be not an impertinent question, 
whether you have any qualms of conscience, or any misgivings in regard 
to the perfect sapience of your schemes and purposes ?”” 


“ Qualms of conscience!” exclaimed the minister. “Ohno! Such 
a thing as that is quite out of the question, He is but a chicken states- 
man who can experience such foolish things as qualms of conscience.— 
If a piece of business goes wrong—if two or three thousand farmers are 
ruined—if a score or two of merchants break—if an army is sweptaway 
by pestilence or the sword—if a set of misguided men choose to take up 
something which I have said in a speech, break out into insurrection, and 
get themselves shot—if a town is half burnt down by the mob, following 
out the doctrine of agitation a little farther than is expedient, what is 
that to me? I have nothing to do with it: I did the best I could under 
circumstances, and J don’t care’a straw for what comes after. As toen- 
tertaining any misgivings, that would be more foolish still. I am not a 
man depend upon it, to have any doubt of my own capabilities. There 
is nothing I entertain any hesitation upon in the world. I am quite ready 
at any time to make up my mind on any subject under the sun. Give me 
half an hour, and I will draw up a bill for remodelling in toto the English 
constitution—and no fear if I do so but that I shall find plenty of reasons 
wherewith to defend that bill in parliament, as well as plenty of 7 
ready to support it. Nothing like a coup de maitre in such things: 
there is something bright and brilliant in acting boldly and without hesi- 
tation. Besides, our party have a great advantage in the course we are 
pursuing. As we always profess to be friends of progress, there is no 
reason why we’should not condemn a measure most bitterly one year, 
and advocate it the next. We can always say that the time is come for 
granting what was before denied. Thus we have but one thing on earth 
to consider, and that is, whether the thing that is proposed is convenient 
tous. You will easily see that no great time is necessary to decide 
such a question as that.’ 

“‘ Assuredly not,” replied the chevalier; ‘‘but let me ask, although 
you seem to consider your tenure of office as perfectly secure, what 
would you do, what plan would you follow, if your opponents were to be 
successful, and were to snatch from you the power which you have held 
80 long ?”’ 

“I don’t think they could hold it for six weeks,” replied the minis- 
ter. ‘In the first place, they would find the country plunged into 
such a sea of embarrassments, our foreign relations so entangled, our 
commerce so depressed, our public burdens so heavy, our revenue 
so deficient, our expenditure so increased, that it would be utterly 
impossible for them to keep the state going without offending some of 
the very classes by whom they are supported. For the last ten years we 
have been in a leaky boat in which we have made ten holes, while we 
have patched up one, and now the vessel is so nearly up to the gunnel 
that I defy any new men to keep her afloat. Besides, if we found we 
were going, we should of course contrive to increase the embarrassments 
for our successors; so as to drive them into some odious Measures at 
once. We would sweep up every crumb of patronage, and even, if pos- 
sible, forestal it; and we would take care to go out upon some measure 
which would give us an opportunity of agitating the country from end to 
end. Thus we would secure unpopularity to our adversaries, popularity 
to ourselves, and the means of always saying, ‘ You see, you have been 
able to do nothing more than we did.’ ”’ 


Place and power must certainly be very delightful,” said the che- 
valier. 

The minister paused doubtfully, murmuring at length, ‘‘I suppose 
they are} and yet the labor, and the trouble, and the ceaseless petty 
annoyances, the continual wretchedness of an office by day, and the 
wordy warfare of a house of parliament by night, are not things which 
are very much to be desired, especially when the salary is but a mere 
trifle, not half so much in fact as every doctor and every lawyer makes 
without half the trouble and annoyance: but then, again, my dear che- 
valier, there is the gratification of the two strongest principles in our na- 
ture—pride and ganity. To be the great man, to bestow little favors on 
those who support us, to browbeat or treat with cold contempt the vast 
multitude of those we love not, to be looked up to with fear and trem- 
bling by thousands of hungry expectants, to have an opportunity of mor- 
tifying the vanity of multitudes of our dear friends———O yes, believe me, 
there isa charm about power which makes it well worth possessing. But 
now, my dear chevalier, I must leave you, for it is time I should go to 
my office. When will you dine with me? You are a very clever man, I 
see, and I am quite sure a liberal at your heart. Is it not so?” 


“Oh, we are all liberal in my country,” replied the chevalier. “It is 
the native land of liberalism, and we give ready welcome amongst us to 
all those men who think that people who can neither read nor write, nor 
nor compound a common sentence in their mother tongue, are fit to select 
legislators. A number of other classes not quite se decided in their 
views, are also popular amongst us when they are sincere; but i fear you 
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gentlemen who only use liberalism as a means to an end, would not be 


treated with the civility.” : 
dhe eahjns over more Selig FAA wil gio we en ivory. ‘When 
e subject over more , if you will give me an ’ 
can you dine with me ? o-morrow tedcabipeaitite dot so we can- 
aiiprie but the day after, if you are disengaged, at a quarter be- 
fore eight.” r . oe 
“I will not fail,” replied the chevalier; and taking the hint to depart, 
he bowed and left the statesman to proceed upon his avocations. 


CHAPTER XXII. 


One system of reviewing— Worrel hints that there are other ones and 
better—a visit to a police ofice—worshipful equity—news from the 
country—the chevalier begins to see day light. 

On returning from the house of the minister to the Golden Cross, 
Charing Cross, the chevalier fc is young companion, Worrel, pre- 
cisely where he had left him, with his head leaning on his hand, and his 
eyes fixed upon the table, tearlese, but full of sorrow. 

“« My dear young friend,” said the chevalier, ina kindly and feeling 
tone, * I.grieve with you and for you; but, indeed, you must not indulge 
in this cclinese tet a time you cannot expect to do ctherwise; but if it 
goes on in this manner, rather increasing than diminishing, I shall be 
obliged, against my will, to give you a billet for the moon!” 

Worrel smiled faintly 

“T shall be very much obliged to you,” said he; ‘for in another 
sphere I might, perhaps, learn to forget.” 

“Oh, no,” answ the chevalier, “such is not the case. Life is re- 
membrance! Did we forget inanother world that which we have known 
in this, we might as well, to all intents.and purposes, be different beings. 
But what I mean to say is, simply, that grief, when long indulged and 

mpered, is lunacy. When at the end of your life—where you may 

ope to meet her you love again—if you look back to this moment, the 
intervening space which now seenis se long, will dwindle to a point, and 
you will find how foolish it was to repine at such a short period of sepa- 
ration. : 

Worrel shook his head ; for the moony consolations of ‘the chevalier 
had as little effect upon him as those of this earth in general. He re- 
solved, however, to make an effort, and rising from the table he said— 

“Well, I will do my best to occupy my mind. I will go out with you, 
if you like, to the office of the Pansophisticon, and see Mr. Lillywhite.” 

hs He seems a very good-humored, stupid sort of person,” said the che- 
valier. 

‘- Stupid enough,” replied Worrel, “bat good-humored he is not; for 
in that fat carcase lies as much malice as would furnish forth forty review- 
ers; he has not wit enough to wield it himself, but he finds plenty to 
help him; and, most likely, just at this hour, there will be alittle knot of 
them gathered together who may afford you some amusement.” 

According to the elegant expression of one of our fine wits, the 
chevalier, as our readers know, was “up to any thing, from pitch- 
and toss to manslaughter;” and in five minutes he and Worrel were at 
the door of whggwas called the office of the Pansopbisticon. 

They were admitted to a small parlour behind the office, where th 
found, seated in the chair of state, and with his hat on, Mr. Lillywhite 
himself; while round about the table were grouped a party of gentle- 
men with keen and hungry faces, all looking very eager and impatient of 
interrnption. Mr. Lillywhite himself, however, received them cordially, 
and then proceeded to introduce to the chevalier a rather smart-looking 
personage, with a shrill, shrivelled voice, called Mr. Spratt ; a thin, 
squeaking, wizened, white-faced, black-coated, white neck-clothed 
spectre, as the Rev. Mr. Grumbledyke; a shori-set, pale, stoutish man, 
in a bright blue satin stock, with a world of fun in his clear grey eyes, 
as Dr. O’Keen; and a heavy-looking morose personage, with an inde- 
scribable expression of unprincipled cunning, and self-conceit, as the 
celebrated Mr. Darkness. Now, it so happened, that neither the cheva- 
lier nor Harry Worrel were at all aware of why Mr. Darkness was cele- 
brated, in which case might be found nine haidiea and ninety-nine 
men out of a thousand, throughout all Europe. But Mr. Darkiess hap- 
pened to be the great man for the movement of the Pansophisticon. 
He transfused, with wonderful facility, the same low unprincipled cun- 
ning and self-satisfaction that shone upon his countenance, to the pages 
of the journal; he conferred upon it that air of saucy, ¢ranchant confi- 
dence of its own opinions which is so excessively useful to a review, and 
which was so highly admired by Mr. Lillywhite himself’; and, therefore, 
it was, that the worthy proprietor and editor always called him the cele- 
brated Darkness. 

All the other gentlemen received the visitors with politeness, at 
least, and with the air of wishing to be civil, but Darkness viewed 
them with supercilious contempt, and resisted, as far as he could, the 
influence of the chevalier’s peculiar powers. It is true, he could not re 
sist very long, but he began by cutting the compliments of Mr. Lilly- 
white short, saying— 

“Come, come, Lillywhite, let us proceed with business. This inso- 
lence must be chastised—his book must be damned, double damned if * 
Cora ba must cut it up, root and branch.” 

“ Certainly, certainly,” said Lillywhite. “The idea of his im in 
the judgment of the Pans his’ ft” 2 ead 

“Some very bad book, inéeed, 1 suppose,” said the chevalier, in a 
low tone, addressing Dr. O’Keen, who sat beside him. “ Something 

very immoral and horrible, doubtless.’’ 
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“Faith, not at all,” said the doctor, with a sweet touch of brogue on 
the tip of his tongue; “ it’s as good a book, and as clever a book, and 
as pleasant a book as ever was written; but you see it must be damned 
—more’s the pity!” frit 

“ And pray, must it be damned ?”” demanded the chevalier. “ It 

that Mr. Darkness and Mr. Lillywhite entertain a very different 
opinion of its merits.” 

“Oh, no! not at all,” replied Doctor O' Keen ; “they think just the 
same as I do, in their hearts. Darkness does not very well know what’s 
good and what’s bad; but, impudent blockhead as he is, he is well 
enough aware that all he has been saying about this book is false. Lilly- 
white will all, if you ask him.” 

The c ae ‘ventured to interrupt the conversation that 
was going on between the editor and Mr. Darkness. Putting a question 
LAigbagnon ten stoi 5 for so potently condemning this said 


“ Why, you see, sir,” said Mr. Lillywhite, “ this is a man that affects 
to hold his head high, and not to court the reviewers. He pretended 
when the P icon was struggling to destroy a contemporary jour- 
nal—he , I say, that he would neither seek its praise nor 
nor blame ; but now that we have got the upper hand, and have our sow 
co public) by the ear, we are determi to show him what we can 

o. So when this book came out—after he had spent three or four years 
in composing it—I first read it myself, and as it was so very good I dared 
not put it into any inferior hands, for fear they should not be able to damn 
it heartily; but I gave it to Darkneas, who, I know, is as skilful in find- 
ing a flaw as a lawyer, and in making one where there is none, as a 

lumber. We'll smash him; won't we, Darkness? we'll smash him 
the honor of the Pansophisticon.” 

“Ay, that we will,” said Darkness, rubbing his hands, “I will cut 
him toatoms. I will get up all the histories of the times, and see if I 
don’t pick a hole in his coat somewhere.” 

_ But,” said the chevalier, putting his hand into his breeches pocket, 
and pulling out one of the little cards of admission to the moon, with 
which he had now supplied himself from his portmanteau : “but one 

* thing is very clear to me, Mr. Lillywhite, and you must not be offended 
at my saying so. It is self-evident that you must very soon ruin your 

aper altogether, if you employ your writers to condemn that which 
Pott they and you know to be good. The public must sooner or later 
discover that such is the case, that what you praise is bad, that what 

u blame is excellent, and that personal favor or dislike is the due 
beuls of your judgment. They will soon find this out, I say, and, 
having found you out, will give you up and read a paper better worthy 
of confidence. The act, my dear sir, is one of insanity, and therefore 
you must excuse my begging your acceptance of this ticket for the moun, 
where you will meet with a hearty welcome any time ere six months be 
over.” 

Mr. Lara ane conan his eyes till they looked like oysters; and Mr. 
Darkness exclaimed— 

“ Hallo! what’s this? The foolish fellow will be giving me one 

next.” 

“ No, sir,” replied the chevalier ; ‘“ there lies a considerable dif- 

ference hid under those two monosyllables, mad and bad. You gratify 


| 
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your malice without running any risk, without injuring your reputa- | 


tion, or your purse, or aught else ; but our worthy friend here risks 


ligent men. So, depend upon it, he requires to be removed to axzother 
sphere.” - 

*  « Piddle, faddle,” replied Mr. Darkness. ‘ Honest and intelligent 
men forsooth! Whoever.thinks of writing for honest and intelligent 
men? Why there’s not enough of them in all England to pay for the 
paper and print. Every man likes to hear his neighbor abused, right or 
wrong. Satire, slander, abuse, these are the things that sell. What 
signifies to nine hundred and ninety-nine out of a thousand whether they 
have a just opinion of a book or not so long as they are made to laugh, 
or are amused or pleased in any way by the review they read. Truth ! 
who cares any thing for the truth but the Duke of Wellington? Come, 
come, take back your ticket, old gentleman; we can’t spare Lillywhite ; 
he feeds us all capitally.” 

“Tam sorry,” replied the chevalier; “but as your only argument 
is, that all the rest of the world are as mad as he, I am afraid that 
will make no difference in my opinion. Good day, gentlemen; good 
day, Signor Lillywhite; you and I will meet again, at all events—inthe 
moon,” 

“ The v, ! throw an inkstand at his head,” cried Darkness. 

“ Knack down !”’ said Spratt. 

“Phoo ! don’t make a row,” cried Dr. O’Keen, who was the only 
man at all gre Bente recourse to manual in case of 
Yeal offence ; the chevalier left the room in company with his 
friend. : 

“ Pray,” demanded Mr. de Lunatico, as he issued forth into the 
street, “are all your reviewers and editors of reviews of the same 
pon If they be, I shall have to distribute a geod many tickets, I 

“Oh, no,” answered bee gi very far _— it. soa a 
of low, vulgar, ignorant men, who make their bread in " 

the worst of the public with abuse of every » bet 
which is written by themselves or their friends ; and as they 
half-dozen papers amongst them they have a considerable effect, 
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purifying literature and elevating its tone, but in degrading and depress- 
ing it. But there are, on the contrary, a number of gentlemen of high 
feeling, strong talent, and profound learning engaged in the various 
branches of criticism, whose writings—weekly, monthly, and quarterly — 
tend greatly to afford an antidote to the other poisonous stream that is 
constantly pouring forth upon the public. It is not possible to suppose, 
of course, that these gentlemen will not like the book of a friend bet- 
ter than that of an enemy ; but making allowances for human frailty, 
they judge upon the whole justly. But as you have now been to one 
of our literary courts, will you accompany me to one of our police tribu- 
nals? here is one at no very great distance, and you have a hackney 
coach at the door.” 

The chevalier willingly assented; but when Joey Pike, who had ac- 
companied the vehicle, was told to order it to . the poor youth looked 
80 picturesquely miserable, that the chevalier comprehended at once the 
i which took possession of him, and gave him leave to re- 
turn heme while he and Worrel proceeded on their way. 

The sitting magistrate received the two gentlemen with instantaneous 

. The moment his eye lighted upon the chevalier his hea rt ex- 

towards him, and he requested that he and his young friend 
would come up and take their seats beside him. It was his custom, he 
said, with all distinguished foreigners. He then, though struggling with 
an anxious desire to communicate every thing in a breath to his fascina- 
ting acquaintance, proceeded to inquire into the case of a young gentle- 
man who was brought before him, fashionably attired, and bearing upon 
his face an air of swaggering insolence, as well a3 a pair of neat black 
mustachoes, with a pair of brass spurs to correspond upon his heels. The 
charge against him was, that he had been found drunk in the street very 
late on the preceding night; that he had assaulted and grievously in- 
sulted a respectable tradesman’s wife, and afterwards knocked down 
more than one policemin who attempted to capture him. * He seemed 
somewhat anxious at the present moment to conceal his name, though 
he treated the whole case with great haughtiness. The peor woman 
who had been iil used, said she did not wish to urge any thing harsh 
against his lordship, aad the culprit’s name being sent up privately to 
the magistrate, instantly produced a great change on his wership’s 
countenance. The chevalier expected to hear some very severe and ter- 
rible award, and whispered ‘to Worrel— 

“OF course he will make the punishment proportionate to the edyca- 
tion, rank, and circumstances of the criminal ; for that which is pardon- 
able in the ignorant, the poor, and those who have neither rank nor a 
respectable station in society, becomes a heinous offence in the well- 
educated, untempted man of rank and fortune, who has every induce- 
ment to do right and to avoid evil.” 

But the magistrate merely said, that as the complainant did not wish 
to press the case, he should fine the prisoner five shillings for being 
drunk, and discharge him. No surprise was expressed in court at this 
decision ; and some persons, indeed, seemed to think the magistrate a 
very severe and Aristides-like soit of gentleman, for laying a tax upon 
the drunkenness of aristocracy. 

«Does this happen always?” asked the chevalier, in a low voice, of 
Harry Worrel. 

“No, no,” replied his companion, “it was once universal ; and a 
gentleman, notwithstanding the assamed equality of all men in the eye 





of the law, might commit every sort of brutality unpunished, except by 
his property, by sacrificing. the good opinion of all honest and intel- | some trifling fine for which he cared not at all. Several of our magis- 


| 


trates, however, are now broaching the curious opinion, that the station 
aggravates the offence.” 


The attention of the chevalier was at that instant called away to 
two little urchins of nine and ten years old, who were placed before 
the magistrate charged with stealing a piece of cheese out of the open 
window of a cheesemonger. The theft was clearly proved, but a 
wretched-looking woman, their mother, pale, sallow, and half-starved, 
stood wringing her hands beside her children, and declared that she had 
told them to do it. 

“ Well, then, woman, I shall commit you, too,” said the magistrate 
mare: ‘« What made you tell your children to thieve?”’ 

“Want,” replied the woman simply. 

“ Want!” exclaimed the magistrate. ‘‘ No excuse at all! no excuse 
at all !” . 

“ They must either thieve or starve,” said the woman. “They had 
nohimg to eat; how could I see them die?” 

‘‘ Then, the best place for you all is the tread-mill,” said the magis- 
trate; “ there you will work and feed too. I shall commit you every 
one ’ 


Hereupon the cheesemonger interposed, saying, that he would rather 
give the poor people another piece of cheese, than see them sent to the 
tread-mill. But Aristides would not hear of such a thing, and the chil- 
dren and their mother were committed. : 

“TI think he must have a billet,” said the chevalier to himself; 
“ though if we get him in the moon, we must take care not to put him 
on the bench.” 

A temporary interruption to the business of the court now took place, 
no one being brought before the magistrate for the space of about ten mi- 
nutes, and his worship turned round to fill up the time by chatting with 
the chevalier and his companion. 

“ Have you heard the curious story,” he said, ‘of the inquest at Out- 
run Castle 1” 


Harry Worrel pricked up his ears, and looked somewhat too conscious 
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for a police court; but the chevalier, with his imperturbable composure, 
merely replied that he had not seen the newspaper that morning; upon 
which the magistrate detailed to him the particulars, which the reader 
already knows, and, after laughing at the verdict, added, “ The funniest 
particular of the whole business is, that one of the jury declared after- 
wards to several people that he heard the corpse chuckle. What he 
means I cannot tell, but I give you his own words, ‘he heard the corpse 
shuckle.’ ” : 

The chevalier laid his finger by the side of his long nose. It was 2 
nose that had been given to him by nature fur that express purpose, and 
whenever he did so, it brought an indescribable look of cunning, or ra- 
ther I should say, shrewdness inte his countenance. 

“ What's the matter?” said the magistrate. 

‘« What’s the matter?” said Worrel. ; 

“ Nothing at all,” answered the chevalier; ‘only I have my suspicions, 
your worship, which it may be necessary to communicate immediately in 
the right quarter. I will therefore take my leave, and allow me to say, 
that I shall be very happy to see you in my country.” 

The chevalier presented his small billet and took his leave. The ma- 
gistrate bowed, holding the ticket between his fingers, and thinking it 
the chevalier’s card. The moment, hewever, the chevalier was out of 
court, his worship looked at what he held in his hand, and rage and fury 
took pessession of him. ‘“ Run after them, catch them, seize them,”’ he 
cried. ‘I'll commit them for contempt, I'll imprison them, I'll send 
them to the tread-mill,—I’l——-I' ll". But _ it was in vain that he 


threatened ; the chevalier and Worrel were in the hackney coach, the | 


hackney coach had rolled away, the officers only thought that some hoax 
had been put upon the magistrate, and made no haste to catch the fugi- 
tives; and thus ended the visit to the police office. 


r CHAPTER XXIII. 


The chevalier states his suspicions—Joey Pike makes a proposition— 
he voluntarily places himself in straitened circumstances---the 
composition of a young lady—Mademoiselle Brochet appears upon 
the stage---she meets with some ready-made love--visits the village 
of Outrun—astounds Mrs. Muggins and becomes popular. 

The chevalier was as still and as solemp as a discharged musket du- 
ring the whole time he was in the coach, from the windows of which, 
just as it rolled up to the Golden Cross, they beheld Joey Pike trip- 
ping gracefully in. He was standing cap-in-hand at the foot of the 


stairs to receive them, and at a mysterious sign from the chevalier, he | 


followed them up into the sitting room, where to the surprise of both, 
Mr. de Lunatico grasped the wrist of each of his companions, and in 
awful and subdued veice, repeated twice, while he looked from the one 
to the other, “ He is alive!’ 

‘« Qui vive ?” exclaimed Joey Pike. 

*‘ Whom do you mean?” asked Worrel. 

“‘The Honorable Henry Frederick Augustus Fitzurse,” replied the 
chevalier. 

«« Why one thing is very certain,” replied Worrel—“ that if I shot him 
I did not intend it, for I fired, as I thought, a couple of yards to the 
right. 

“He is alive!’ repeated the chevalier; ‘and this is the way it has all 
happened, depend upon it. He fainted dead away with fright—cut his 
forehead ona stone, (I thought it did not look like a pistol wound,) and 
they wishing to get you out of the way, Worrel, on poor Laura’s account, 
or to tease you out of malice, have concealed the facts of his being yet 
alive. I declare if I were not engaged to dine with the secretary of 
state, | would go down this very day “i 

‘‘ E troppo tardo!”’ cried Joey Pike. 

“‘ Or to-morrow,” coutinued the chevalier, “and secretly investigate 
the matter tothe bottom. Cannot you go, Worrell?” 

Harry shook his head. “I shall never see the place again without 
pain,” he said, “ % although it will certainly be a relief to my mind to 
think that the poor fellow is not shot, yet really I cannot undertake to 
go there yet.” 

Joey Pike fell upon ove knee, stretched forth his left hand, laid his 
right upon his heart, and bent his head before the chevalier. 

‘ Let me undertake it,” he cried in a sepulchral tone, as if he were 
Ion going to devote himself to death for the sake of his country. “ Let 
me undertake it. This very morning, nay, within this very hour, I have 
arranged a plan for returning with the bienviellance of your eccellenza, 
to watch the proceedings that are taking place in toutes nos affaires. 
Have I your consentimiento?”’ 

‘“‘T must hear, my good Joey,”’ said the chevalier, “what is the plan 
you intend to pursue; for frum what you told me a little while ago, I 
suppose there is.a warrant out against you.”’ 

** Sir,” said Joey rising from his knee, “after I quitted you, but now, 
a certain tendresse led me to the Chien Noir in Fetter-lane, where in 
conversatice with the sweet Elise de Tuppins, the only one in my confi- 
dence besides yourself, we formed a plan for my return to our native vil- 
lage in order to put the police of the place under my surveillance, she 
having my most positive assurance, that through your means I can prove 
my innocence.”’ 

“ But. how, but how?” said the chevalier. “ How ean you watch the 
police without the police catching you? It seems to me like the mice 
bunting the cat.”’ 





“Thus, sir,” said Joey, taking his countenance between His middle fin- | 


ger and his thumb, and smoothing it gently down till the two digits met 


| 





| 








at the tip of his chin, “you see I am smooth and feminine of face, in 
voice sweet, and in movement ul. Ma belle Elise has promised 
me asupply of her apparel, and 3 to all her relations as her dearest 
friend in town, Mademoiselle Brochet, the Countess of Ramscatskin’s 
lady's maid. For flowing curls, what have I to do but visit the Strand? 
for hips and haunches, I will go wo Vigo-lane. My waist is naturally 
small, my hand delicate, my foot genti/. What would you more? I 
feel assured I can enact Mademoiselle Brochet.to the life.” _ 

‘No bad plan,” said the chevalier, “indeed; but we must set about 
the business quickly, Joey. The coach, I think, leaves early in the morn- 
ing. Goto your fair lady, get yourself well dressed, and retu:n hither. 
We will take a room for you as Mademoiselle Brochet, and a place for 
you in the coach to-morrow under the same name.” 

‘Pardon my indiscretion, excelienza,” said Joey Pike; “but ere I 
can put this in execution I must have gold—gold that unlocks the hearts 
of all men must now furnish locks to my countenance—gold must now 
give me, too, a tourneur: without gold one cannot purchase ladies’ 
shoes, and I fear the pied mignon of my fair Elise, is somewhat smaller 
than my own.” 

The chevalier, as the reader knows, was liberality itself, and forth 
came his purse in an instant, from which a liberal supply was poured 
into Joey’s hand. 

“A thousand ringraziamentos !”’ said Joey; and after receiving some 
farther directions from the chevalier, he issued forth to seek the fair 
Elise. * 

The landlady of the Black Dog was so far let into the secret as to 
know that a masquerade was intended, and as she had been long ac- 
quainted with Joey, and knew him to be an honest harmless personage, 
she followed the principle of the apostle in thinking no evil, and aided 
the barmaid right willingly to dress him up. To his own little room, 
which he had inhabited before the arrival! of the chevalier in town, Joey 
carried up an immense mass of female apparel, together with the wig 
and the bustle he had bought. It was agreed that as soon as he had got 
on a decent petticoat he should give a signal and receive assistance, and 
accordingly at the first sign in rushed the landlady and Miss Tuppins. 

They found him standing before the glass in a flannel petticoat which 
came but little below the knee, looking ineffable things at himself in the 
mirror; and seizing upon him with remorseless hands they thrust him 
into a pair of stays, and began to lace him with a degree oi vehemence 
and unction that had nearly cut him in two. 

Pitie, pitie,” cried Joey; *‘1 cannot breathe. 
Elise, that my ¢aiile is not so slender as yours!” 

Elise gave him a box on the ear, and away they laced till Joey Pike 
felt very much asa roasted pig must do when its skin is first changed into 
crackling. 


Remember, delle 


“Stay, stay!” he cried; “let me see if I can move ;” and he attempt- 
ed to put himself into the attitude of the Venus de Medici. It was not 
without an explosion, however, for one of the laces snapped suddenly be- 
hind, and at the same time there was a loud crack in front. 

‘“* My best busk!”’ cried Miss Tuppins. ‘You clumsy creature, you 
have broke it through the middle !” 

“Clumsy!” cried Joey; ‘Oh, Dio!” 

The ladies, however, were convinced by this experiment that they 
could never make Joey Pike a straight-laced young lady, and they accord- 
ingly slackened the girths till he could move more at ease. Then came 
the letting out of petticoats and gowns, the putting on of sandalled shoes, 
the adjusting of the false hair, and the little no-crowned cap, while ever 
and anon between each of the various acts the wonder and admiration of 
the fair ladies grew to see what a pretty simpering girl could be corf- 
structed even out of such materials as Joey Pike afforded. He himself 
was in ecstasies and when at length he beheld himself in the glass, 
crowned with a smart second-hand French bonnet, he burst forth into a 
fit of antics that made his fair Elise half angry, and nearly killed the 
good-humored landlady with laughing. He skipped, he danced, -he pi- 
rouetted, he talked French, he was Taglioni at one moment, a professor 
de langues the next, he took a chaste salute of the two ladies, he made 
them low and reverend court’seys, he did every thing in short that might 
be expected from Joey Pike under such circumstances, and seemed, to 
say the truth, to feel himself as much at home in his new apparel as his 
old. It was by this time growing dark, and away he went up the Strand, 
afier taking a tender leave of his tnamorata who gratified him with an 
embrace in his female capacity, for which perhaps neither party was 
sorry to find anexcuse. Away he went, I say, up the Strand, with a gin- 
gerly pace, and a boy behind him carrying a large bandbox full of bor- 
rowed plumes, similar to those with which he was already decorated. 


_ Joey had no difficulty in mincing his steps, pointing his toes, and wrig- 


gling along with steps like demisemiquavers after the fashion of.a little 
Parisian of the second class, and it must be said that his air was very 
doubtfi:! and not particularly virtuous. Under these circumstances a 
gentleman passing along ventured tu take Joey by the hand, and called 
him a devilish fine girl; but our friend snatched his offended fist away, 
exclaiming with a strong foreign accent, ‘Don’t, sair! impertinence !” 

Nor was this the only notice he attracted, but with an air of indignant 
modesty he kept all his extempore lovers at arm’s length, and reaching 
the Golden Cross, Charing Cross, in safety, he asked if the Chevalier de 
Lunatico and Mr, Henry Worrel lodged there. An answer in the affir- 
mative was immedivtely given, followed by an inquiry whether he were 
Mademoiselle Brochet, for whom a room had been engaged. Joey re- 
plied that he-was “ De. same,” and was immediately ushered into the 
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presence of the chevalier and his friend, who could scarcely restrain their 
laughter even in the presence of the waiter. 

To say the truth, had they not been made aware beforehand of the trans- 
formation that was about to take place, neither of them would have re- 
collected the smart, youth of the Half Moon, so completely was he 
changed in appearance, manner, and voice. 


SS 





Nor even to them, how- | 


ever, did Joey fer a moment put off the character of Mademoiselle Bro- | 


chet, but kept it up admirably till he took his leave and retired to rest, 
that he might be abie to go by that “Shokang Diligence which go so 
early le matin.” 

In his own room Joey was somewhat puzzled. All his upper gar- 
ments he knew he could manage well enough, but his stays he knew 
were neither so easily got rid of, nor so easily put on again. He there- 
fore determined to go to bed in them, and a terrible hight he had of it. 
Sleep, he certainly did; but Juey’s imagination was not one to do with- 
out dreaming, and he very soon fancied himself in the village of Outrun, 
with the beadle of the parish taking him up as an abandoned woman.— 
He was carried before a magistrate and ordered to be put in the stocks, ' 


but the beadle finding his foot was so small that he could not keep it in, 


bethought himself of a new contrivance and fastened him in the middle. 


minutes he was awakened by half-a-dozen people knocking at his door 
and asking what was the matter. 

Joey's frst exclamation to himself was “Je revois!” and following 
up the train which he knew was a good one, he shouted aloud in answer 
to the tender inquiries of those without—“ Je revois! Je revois!”’ 

“ Raved !”’ cried a bluff voice on the other side of the door. 
Ay, I suppose you did; but if you want to rave, you should go to a mad- 
house,” 

“T was a dreaming!” cried Joey; “I was a dreaming very hard!” 

“Ah, those d——n French people,” said the same voice grumbling as 
it went away; “‘they’re always a dreaming. They were a dreaming 


once they would have it all their own way; and after that they were a | 


dreaming that they’d have Spain, and then they'd have Russia, and then 
that they’d lick England at Waterloo ; but it all turned out a dream, and 
a d——n unpleasant one too, I should think.” 


Joey did not stay tu attend very particularly to what was said, but | 


conscious of the necessity of sleep, turned himself round upon his side, 
and was soon once more buried in the arms of Somnus. This time he 
had better success than before, for he went on without any troublous 
dreams till the dawn of morning. He was then roused, just having an 
hour to hurry on his things, and had luckily time enough to accemplish 
the long subject of his dressing, and to take some breakfast before he 
was summoned to the stage-coach. A tender and affectionate leave of 
him was taken by the chevalier and Harry Worrel, and having the whole 
of the inside to himself, he had an opportunity of considering his whole 
plan beforehand. The thing that troubled him most of all, indeed, was 
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his stays; and he saw that he should never be able to get them on with- 
out some female help, and he gallantly determined, like many another 
wandering hero, t6 cast himself upon the benevolence of a woman. 

To pursue our tale, however, without pursuing his thoughts or his 
journey either, let us Say, that after ro ling on for many a live long hour, 
the coach stopped opposite the Half Moon in the village of Outrun, and 
punctual to the tick of the clock, there was the fair and blooming Mrs. 
Muggins at the door of her auberge with a neat barmaid and a respect- 


| able-looking hostler. Joey gazed upon them all, and putting himself 


| 








| day for travelling, ma’am.” 


| iato the place of one of the travellers accustomed to journey up and 


down that road, mentally exclaimed—if such a thing be possible— 
“There they are all—fair Muggins, sweet Sally, and Bill the hostler. 
But where is Joey Pike?” 

“T go down here, sair,” said Joey to the coachman; and descending 
from the carriage he made a low court’sey to Mrs. Muggins, saying— 
“Good evening, mad—dame. Give me down my carton What 
I pay you, sair?”’ 

The coachman named his fare, and the lady paid him liberally out 
of a well-appointed green silk purse, the sight of which greatly enhanced 





| the respect of Mrs. Muggins. 
The operation was so unpleasant that Joey roared lustily, and in five | 


“This way, majam,”’ she said, “this way. Show a light, Sally. Bill, 
catry up the lady’s band-box. No. 2, is nice and all ready. Pleasant 


As soon as they entered the room she named, the landlady asked 
what her guest would take. The maid waited to see what would come 
of it, and the ostler halted at the door. 

“Can it be possible,” said the assumed lady, addressing Mrs. Mug- 
gins, ‘*that I may speak a word with you?” 

“ Certainly, ma’am"’ replied the landlady, dropping a court’sey.— 
“ Bill, we don’t want you. Sally, go and put sheets to the fire.”’ 

Her orders were instantly obeyed, upon which, and the door being 
closed, Mademoiselle Brochet tripped lightly up to the hostess of the 
Half Meon, took her two hands in hers, and, bringing her mouth as 
close as the cap would let her to Mrs. Muggins’s ear, exclaimed, “ I 


am Joey Pike.” 
The hostess of the Half Moon started back in the very act of uttering 


| along scream, so completely was she taker by surprise, astonished and 


astounded, overcome and confounded; but Joey, quick as thought di- 
vined her intention, clapped his hand upon her mouth and exclaimed, 
‘““If you speak I am lost!” 

. “ Lost, you fool!” cried Mrs. Muggins; “ why, you are lost erage 
Dont you know that there’s a coroner's warrant out against you for 
murder of old Scapulary? Don’t you know " 

“T know it all,’”’teplied Joey. 
“ Then what did you come here for?’ demanded Mrs. Muggins." 
‘To watch the proceedings of all,” said Joey. ‘To see what every 
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oti@ is about, and; @ Ja fin, to give myself up for trial as soon as I know 
that I shall not be kept in prison first.” 

“Oh, that makes a great difference,” said Mrs. Muggins. “If you 
intend to give yourself up for trial, that proves that you are innocent.” 

‘And did you doubt my innocence, fair Muggins?” cried Joey; “ O 
crudel sorty !”’ 

“ No, my poor boy,” replied Mrs. Muggins: “to say the truth, I did 
not, but I did doubt that you would be able to preve it, for Jones the 
milkman saw you coming out of old Scapulary’s just at the moment that 
he must have been murdered, for Mrs. Scapulary, poor thing, only went 
away for a minute to get him something, leaving the poor old soul quite 
well, and when she came back he was brutally murdered.” 

“Jones might see me,” said Joey, “for I certainly ran against some- 
body as i came out; but the chevalier and Mr. Worrel both can prove 
that I was with them at the duel. I only ran when the old lord cried 
out to take us up for shooting Mr. Fitzurse. I popped into old Scapula- 
ry’s because he was a relation and a friend, thinking to find refuge; 
but I found nothing on the contrary, but a cadavre. The sight of 
him frightened me so, that I ran as hard as I could, and the turnpike 
man can prove at what hour I passed through the gate. It is only im- 
prisonment I fear, Mrs. Muggins. Would you have me lose my bright 
days in a prison?” 

“No, no, Joey,” answered Mrs. Muggins. 
master say to all this ?” 

«« Why, it is he himself that has sent me down,” replied Joey, “ fur- 
nished me with the denari, and applauded my enterprise. So here | 
stay till the assizes, giving notice to whom it may concern, that 1 am 
present though non-apparent, and will appear to take my trial, aw jour 
et moment. 

«« Well,” said the hostess of the Half-Moon, “If that be the case, I'll 
do all Ican to help you, Joey.” 

“You can do nought to help me, fair Muggins,” replied Joey, “ but 
keep my secret and lace my stays.” 

‘Lace your stays! Ha, ha, ha,” cried Mrs. Maggins, “ that’s a good 
‘un#@ I'll have nothing to do with your stays, Joey.” 

{‘ Mrs. Muggins,” said Joey in a solemn tone, ‘I ama decent young 
woman, and if you do not lace my stays I am lost.” 

‘«‘ Well, then, you must come down to the bar,” said Mrs. Muggins, 
and after nearly as many preliminaries as were found requisite by Sterne 
and the lady in the black silk breeches case, a convention was agreed 
upon to enable Joey Pike to have his stays laced, and yet save the repu- 
tationof Mrs. Muggins. 

All this being settled to Joey’s full satisfaction, he supped and went to 
bed, anc the next day began his campaign as Mademoiselle Brochet, by 
delivering sundry billets from the fair Elise de Tuppins to hervatious ac- 
quaintances in the village of Outrun. . 

Joey’s reception was flattering in the extreme, and a series of small 
tea-parties was commenced in his honor, where he kept up his assumed 
character with the highest spirit, flirted, danced, languished, and never 
forgot for a moment to speak the most detestable English that ever was 
heard. 


“But what does your 


CHAPTER XXIV. 


Mr. Longshanks preaches without ordination—Mr. Longmore objects 
to one of the qualities of a ghost— Widow Bain stands up in de- 


ence of one apparition, and meets with a more substantial one 
than she expected. 


“ What may be the first state of the spirit after death,” said Mr. Long- 
shanks, addressing himself to Mr. Longmore, with the widow, Nelly 
Bain, standing on his right hand. “ What may be the first state of the 
spirit after death is difficult for philosophy to divine, and revelation bas 
given us no information, There is not the slightest cause, however, to 
doubt, that as far as the individual being itself is concerned, there is not 
the most minute pause between the conclusion of earthly sensation and 
spiritual sensation. The absence of recollection is death; and a state 
of being unmarked by any feeling is, in fact, no state of being at all, 
as far as the creature itself is concerned. The interval, therefore, be- 
tween the extinction of the life of this world and its renewal in another, 
must but seem a single point to the spirit of man, even were he te re- 
main for a thousand ages unawakened to his new existence. In that 
long sleep no chiming clocks could mark the time; no griefs, no sorrdws 
calendar the years; no kindly affections write in white characters the 
recerd of gur joys; no hopes either fulfilled cr disappointed, mark the 
boundaries between day and night. The perfect sleep of undisturbed 
youth, when we close our eyes at night and open them in the morning, 
wondering that day had so soon come back, is the only image that we 
can have of death and resurrection; even supposing, that in the interval 
the soul remains unconscious.” 

M1. Longmore sat with his eyes covered with his hands, and the tears 
bedewing them, for the sermon of the surgeon had been called forth by 
the mention of sorrows but too present to his own heart. The widow 
had listened with downcast eyes, though with much pleasure, to the 
words of her good friend; she liked the subject that was somewhat 
painful to Mr. Longmore; for all her hopes in this world were 
over, and her joys had been snatched away one by one; so that she was 
pleased to hear something of the land to which those she loved had 
gone, and whither she was soon to follow. Mr. Longmore on the con- 
trary had received the blow without any previous preparation. Laura 
had not been to him his all in life; and he would rather that she had 
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stayed with him here, than gone on to receive him “at that bourne from 
which no traveller returns.” > 

When the good surgeon paused, the widow raised her eyes for a mo- 
ment, and then dropped a courtesy, saying, in a voice of some alarm— 

“ It seems a long time, sir! I hope we shall not ferget all about this 
world in that time.” 

‘Oh, no,” answered the surgeon; ‘as I said but now, forgetfulness 
is death, and the faculties of the spirit suffer no decay; it is the facul- 
ties of the body that goone by one. No one can tell how it may be that 
all the actions of our livés, all that we have done or endured, will be re- 
called to us in our more perfect state. But we have sufficient indications 
even in this life, that such things may and can be. Let any one fix his 
mind for a moment upon some point in the times long past, some scenes 
that he wishes to recall, some faces that have grown dim in the mist of 
years ; his memory will fail him, it will all be obscure and dark ; confused 
images that will not arrange themselves in form; vapours tinted with the 
sunshine, but rolling rapidly from shape to shape. Then let some word 
of those times be spoken, it matters not what; let some song be sung that 
we have heard from lips long gone; let some picture bring back the 
dwelling-place of our youth; let some flower send us back the odour we 
have loved in other days, and in a moment a thousand things that we 
have forgotten for years, will rise up distinct and tangible before our 
eyes; each vague image will take its sensible form again, and memory, 
which but slumbered, will awake to tell us all we wished, in tones defi- 
nite and clear. Thus too, when we hear of the death of some distant 
friend---some one of whom our thoughts, perhaps, have proved treacher- 
ous, guarding but carelessly the treasure of his memory: we hear of his 
death, and then, oh! with what painful reality all that we had forgot 
comes back---the smiles, the happy looks, the kindly acts, the-gay com- 
panionships, the words, the very tones, that seemed blotted out from our 
recollection forever. No, no, Widow Bain, it wants but the stroke upon 
the bell to call the whole household of the spirit together, and in another 
world that stroke will be given by an omnipotent hand, to which, in all 
times of sorrow we must bow both with resignation and with confidence.” 

The widow raised her eyes towards heaven, and thought of her son; 
and good Mr. Longshanks went on, knowing well that it is with diflicul- 
ty that we realize to ourselves the idea of time being a nonentity. 

“T donot mean to say,” he continued, ‘‘ by any means, that the spirit 
will, as it were, remain in abeyance, till the last day: on the contrary, 
there are many reasons to be gathered, both from philosophy and revela- 
tion, for an opposite conclusion. We are told of two instances of trans- 
lation from this world to another---we are told of spirits having risen---I 
speak always of revealed history---and there are many indications of ac- 
tual and conscious existence in the spirits of the dead, in various parts 
of our Saviour’s teaching. Besides that remarkable text in which, refer- 
ring to Abraham, he showed that his Father is not God of the dead, but 
of the living. Philosophy, too, tells us that such is likely to be the case; 
though I do not mean to say, that such a thing as the appearance of spi- 
rits, except for especial purposes, and in interruption of the ordinary 
laws of nature——”’ ; 

“Tt is impossible,” said Mr. Longmore, looking up, “ according to 
the science of catoptrics, that an unsubstantial body can reflect the rays 
of light in such a manner as to ‘become represented upon the retina.” 


“ Whatis light itself?’’ demanded Mr. Longshanks, turning upon him 
sharply. ‘Who said that ghosts were unsubstantia!? who shall limit 
the tenuity of matter? Of all these things, sir, we know nothing. Re- 
ligion tells us as much as it is necessary to know: religion tells us that 
spirits have appeared, and that’s enough for you or me either.” 


The good surgeon was beginning to wax warm ; and, in all probability, 
ere many minutes had passed, he would have rapped out a heavy oath or 
twe, but just at that moment the widow dropped one of her calm quiet 
courtesys, saying--- 

“ My-poor William's spirit appeared four nights ago, sir!” 

“The devil he did!” exclaimed Mr. Longshanks, who, as the reader 
may have perceived, was not always particularly reverent in his piety. 
‘‘ Nonsense, woman! what do you mean?” 


“‘ Why, sir,” she replied, “ it’s very true, I can assure you. Old Mrs. 
Maroon who was left to watch when they brought me here, came up to 
me yesterday, and told me how, the very first night she fell asleep for a 
minute or two, and waking up all aghast, she was just in time to see a 
tall figure, in white, walk out of the cottage, or rather disappear, for it 
made no noise at all; soit must have been the poor dear boy; and that’s 
the reason I wish to get back again as soon as your honor thinks it pro- 

er.” 
pr Would you not be afraid ?”’ asked Mr. Longmore, with an inquiring 
look. 

“What! afraid to see William!” cried the woman, with a look of 
yearning sorrow. “Qh, sir! sleeping or waking, living or dead, I would 
give my right hand to see my poor boy again.” 

“Oh, mother’s love! mother’s love!”’ cried Mr. Longshanks. “Saw 
a tall white figure go out of the cottage!’’ and after pondering over the 
matter for several minutes, he added—*‘ the d———d old woman has been 
asleep and dreaming.” ” 


“ She owns that she was asleep, sir,” said the widow; ‘but she says 
that she had woke up quite, and saw the figure as clearly as if it had 
been fullday. I should very much like to get back to the cottage, sir.” 

‘“‘ Well, well,”’ replied Mr. Longshanks, ‘‘ you can get back this very 
night if you please—now the funeral isover. Tell the gardener to go up 
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and help you. 
are going on.” 

Widow Bain dropped a courtesy and retired, leaving Mr. Longshanks 
and his companion to finish their philosophical dispute at their leisure. 
She herself, however, proceeded without loss of time to get the little 
packet ready, ‘which contained all the goods and chattles that had been 
brought down for her use to Mr. Longmore’s. The gardener willingly 
wheeled them up for her in his barrow, and the poor widow entered the 
scene of her early joy and her early love with feelings which the reader 
must conceive, for we will not dilate upon them; suffice it, that al- 
though she was possessed with the spirit of calm endurance to as great 
an extent as pethiens any woman on the earth, she was quite overcome, 
as she gazed round the cottage and saw a thousand things which re- 
called to her memory some little trait of the early dead. The poor widow 
hid her face and wept. Just at that moment the old woman, Maroon, came 
in, and seeing the state of poor Widow Bain, she volunteered to stay 
with her to keep her cheerful, as she called it. In the moment of de- 
pression Mrs. Bain accepted"the proposal, and the gardener, after having 


I will come up myself in the evening and see how you 


sat awhile with them, left the two women together, and returned home | compounded a glass of warm and consolatory fluid, the door opened 


as night was approaching To say the truth, Mrs. Maroon was not the 
most eligible parsen that the widow could have chosen fur her compan- 
ion. She was one of the solemn and awful people who think they show 
their sympathy best with any one in sorrow by talking of every thing 
that is melancholy, and taking the most gloomy picture of human nature. 
Thus she went on fidgeting about the cottage to make Widow Bain as 
comfortable as possible, talking of every misery that ever happened to 
any one on earth, and like the prophets of old foreshowing sorrows to 
come. The widow bore it all with exemplary fortitude; wept a little 
from time to time, but still withdrawing her thoughts from this werld, 
strove to look forward to reunion with those she loved in a brighter and 
a better state. 

About a couple hours after dark, however, Mrs. Maroon, who was 
just passing the window, suddenly exclaimed, ‘ Laus’ a marcy! There 
was a man looking in.” 

“See what he wants,” said Mrs. Bain, who was busy boiling some 
water for tea. 

“ Not I,’ answered Mrs. Maroon, “I am afeard.” 

Widow Bain, however, had now no fears left, and going to the door, 
she opened it suddenly, when, to her surprise, she beheld a man with 
his hands stretching up as if thrust under the thatch of the cottage 
The moment he saw her he took to his heels and ran and the widow shut 
the door again, saying, “‘I wonder what's the meaning of that ?”’ 

“ Who was it, who was it?” cried Mrs. Maroon. 

“I did not see his face,”’ replied the widow, “but he was a stout, 
thick-set man, like Smalidram the tinman.”’ 

“T thought it was his face,” said Mrs. Maroon, and almost as she spoke, 
some one knocked witha stick at the door, the latch was raised, and Mr. 
Longshanks entered. 

“ Pray, sir,” asked Mrs. Maroon, be‘ore she gave him time to speak, 
“did you meet any body as you came up ?”’ 

‘“‘ Nobody but that poacher scoundrel, Smalldram,”’ said the surgeon. 
‘“« Has he been here, woman ?”’ 

‘‘ He’s been looking in at the window,” replied Mrs. Maroon. 

“ And when I looked out he had his hand up to the thatch,” suid 
Widow Bain, “ as if he was going to pulla handfu! of the straw eut.”’ 

 He’s after no good, he’s after no good,” said Mr. Longshanks. 
“ Please God we shall live to see him hanged!” and with the ex- 


pression of this charitable expectation, the conversation dropped upon 
that point. 


CHAPTER XXV. 

An inquiry into the moral cendition of Mra. Scapulary---she confers 
with a friend who helped her at a pinch—he says sweet things to 
the widow—she expresses her apprehension and finally draws a 
secret from hin—Mademoiselle Brochet treads upon the heels of 
the secret—she alarms and puzzles Mrs, Scapulary---the widow 
prepares the way for putting her friend into a state of suspense 
~-she makes a mistake in regard to lime and place. 

The body of poor Tobias Ssapulary was laid in the familiar earth of 
the churchyard which he had so often tossed and tumbled about, and 
which now received him like an old acquaintance. The widow, dressed 
in becoming weeds, had speut the day in dignified seclusion, reckoning 
up upon a slate the various goods and chattels of which she had come 
into possession by the decease of the said Tobias some four-and-twenty 
hours before that event naturally would have occurred. The day declined, 
and night sat down upon the village of Outrun, covering itall over with 
her black calimanco petticoat, and shutting out the eyes even of the stars 
from the ways of mortal man. 

Although she had abundance of topics of consolation, Mrs. Scapulary 
was somewhat queasy about the stomach. [magination, that skittish 
jade, would play her tricks, even with Mrs. Scapulary, whom nature 
certainly never intended for an imaginative person. She could not get 
out of her sight the form of old Tobias, as he lay kicking, with bis mouth 
open, under the tender hands of herself and Mr. Smalldram, and although 
she shut her eyes more than once to get rid of the unpleasant image, it 
was there under the eyelids just as much as before. Under these cir- 
cumstances she had recourse to employment, the very best source cf re- 
lief under all circumstances of mental disquietude. She put the kettle 
on the fire, she wiped and rubbed the table, she got a green glass bottle 
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from the cupboard, she added a tumbler and wine-glass, she sought for 
tea-spoon, and brought out the sugar-basin, and then she sat down and 
meditated fondly while the kettle began first to hiss, and then to whistle, 
and then to sing, as it is called. Still Mrs. Scapulary was uneasy in her 
mind, and as she would not think of her dear departed Toby, she turned 
her mind to Mr. Smalidram; but there the contemplation was not plea- 
sant either, as the reader will perceive when he hears, that the conclu- 
sion which she came to was—“ He is a great villain, that Smelldram, 
that’s clear enough. What right had he to go a cleaning out of old To- 
by’s breeches pockets? There was a lot of money there, I know, and 
how can I tell how much ? Hang me if I marry him. With what I’ve 
got now it.’ill be easy enough to get many a respectable young man; 
that it will, and not such a seedy old scamp as that! Hang me, if 
I knew how, if I wapldn’t put him in for the murder, instead of 
letting it rest upon a nice young man like Joey Pike. I wonder 
what he’s done with the money now? He’s just the one to ge and 
flash it before half a dozen people and get the whole matter blowed.” 
Just as she was in this part of her meditations, and had mechanieally 


quietly and in walked Mr. Smalldram himself. 

“Lord! how you made me start,” cried the widow. 
you knock ?” 

* Lord bleas’ee, my dear creetur,” said Mr. Smalidram; “ I come 
in quite nateral like. You and I is upon them terms, as waves all cere- 
mony.” 

Mrs. Scapulary would willingly enough have given her co-laborer a 
rebuff, but a certain sensation of being in his power overcame the proud 
conviction that he was in hers, and being a shrewd woman in her way, 
she saw that it would be necessary for her to arm and guard herself well 
in the first instance before she broke with Mr. Smalldram; and therefore 
she resolved to be exceedingly civil to him till such time as she had re- 
lated such suspicious circumstances to one or two indifferent persons as 
might tell against Mr. Smalidram at a future period, if she found it ne- 
ceasary to charge him, and which might also tell in her favor if he were 
to reply with a ¢u quoque, and charge her in return. ' 

“ Yes,” she said to herself—“ yes, | must prepare the way; and if I 
can but get him te tell me what he has done with the money, I shall 
have a fast hold of him. I'll pretend I want him very much to marry 
me.” 

The reader will see that Mrs. Scapulary was a shrewd woman, a very 
shrewd woman, indeed. Mr. Smalldram, though, according to his own 
expression, he knew a thing or two, was a sucking dove compared to 
her: and in pursuance of her plan, she now gave him an amiable nod, 
saying-— 

“« Well, well, sit down and take a glass of gin and water. It won'tdo 
you any harm, Tom, this dark night.” 

“No; that it won’t, my love,” said Tom. 
made a good thing of it, my dear.” 

“ Tolerably well,” replied Mrs Scapulary. “ Three thousand pounds 
in the fans, Tom; two houses up the village, one of ’em furnished ; and 
this here house, or cottage, for one can’t call this nasty place a house. I 
wonder the old brute could live here, wnen he bad such a nice pleasant 
place close at hand. Only he let that, you know. He was always so 
fond of money.” 

“ Ay, blasted fond,”’ said Mr. Smalldram. “Give us the sugar— 
there’s a sweet creetur—or put your finger in and stir it; that will do as 
well.” 

‘For shame, you flattering thing,” said Mrs. Smalldram. “1 know 
what you want: you want me to name an early day; but we must be 
decent, you know, my dear; and besides, people might begin to talk and 
grow suspicious, if we married too soon.” 

“Pooh! nonsense!” answered Mr.Smalldram. ‘ Why, all the world 
knows it was Joey Pike who did the trick: we'll get him hanged for it, 
and then that account will be closed.” 


“ But I am always so afraid of that money, and them papers that you 
took out of his pocket,” said Mrs. Scapulary. ‘‘ You are such a careless 
fellow, Tom, I'll bet you that you have left them now at your lodging.” 

“ Not I” answered Mr. Smalldram. 


“ Well, then,” said the widow, “ if you have got them with you, do give 
all the notes to me, and I’ll give you gold and silver for them.”’ 

‘No bad thought, that,” replied Mr. Smalidram; “ but the truth is, [ 
haven’t got them with me.” . 

‘Then you've spent them all,”’ said Mrs. Scapulary, vehemently.— 
“You've spent them all in such a short time, and the whole thing will be 
blowed.” 

« Nonsense! I haven’t spent ene of them. I have changed some of the 
gold, but not one of the flimsies, and I hid them and the rest away in 4 
safe place, where no one can find them out.” 

“Come, T shan’t be satisfied till you tell me where that is,” said Mrs. 
Scapulary. “ I ain’t going to be hanged, Tom, for none of your nonsense; 
so I shan’t be satisfied unless you tell me where they are.” 

“ Pooh! You don’t suppose I'd peach,” replied her companion. “ I'd 
die game, any how, my dear. If I must dance a jig upon nothing, I'l 
dance it alone.” 4 ‘ 

“ Ay, but Tom,” said Mrs. Scapulary, putting on one of her sweetest 
and most insinuating looks, “ I don’t want you to do that neither—that 
wouldn’t answer my turn no how.” 

“‘ Nor mine, neither, my dear,” said Mr. Smal!dram. . 

“ Well, I shall-never know a moment’s happiness, rejoined the fair 


“ Why didn’t 


“ From all [ hear, you’ve 
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lady, in a touching tone, ‘till I know where them notes and papers are, 
or ull you bring them to me and let me change them.” 
“ Well, my dear, I’ll bring them to-morrow,” said Mr. Smalldram ; 


under the thatch of Nelly Bain’s cottage. 
after——”’ 

But the worthy gentleman was stopped ere he could conclude his speech, 
by a slight tap at the door, and then the latch being thrown up. Mrs. 
Scapulary looked somewhat surprised and seared; but the next instant 
there entered, on the tips of her toes, a tall, pretty-looking, well-dressed 
giri, with immense large boucles at the side of her face, a smart rose- 
colored bonnet, and delicate French gloves. Advancing a step into the 
room, she dropped a low courtesy, then took two steps forward and droj- 
ped another ; acd then, with the most insinuating smile possible, address- 
ed Mrs. Scapulary-- 

“A thousand pardungs, madame,” she said; “ but I bring you thi+ 
‘eetle billet from your a uaintance, Mademoiselle de Tuppins. Ne 
grange: pas, sair. Pray, don't let me disturb you.” 

Bat Mr. Smalidram rose and scratched his head, and then, nodding to 


perhaps.” 
Having utcred which words, he took his departure, closing the doo: 
earefully behind mn. The moment he was go: e, Mademoiselle Brochet, 
for we need not tell we reader that suc!: was the person now upon the 
scene, proceeded, with ali the callous facility of a true Frenchwoman, 
te condole with Mrs. Scapulary npon her loss of the dear departed 
sexton. . 
“ I been very much shock, madame, very much shock, indeed, to hear 
that.your hose-band have bes tuuidered. How you do it since?” 
“How ft dol.” ai.aost smieked Mrs, Scapulary. 
wg, vid wt” 


‘Ne. nv) you mistaky,” said Mademoiselle Brochet; “ I say, how you 
smce it ¥ 


* Lord ! miss, who 


* Ob, very well,” eried Mrs. Scapulary, greatly relieved; “I never 
was better in my life.’ 

‘* L always toug’s’ so,” said Mademoiselle Brochet. 

“ Thought what!” demanded Mrs. Scapulary, beginning to be nettled. 

“ Vy, dat it vaust be extremely charmant, and make one woman very 
well, indeed, 40 git rid of one nasty old hose-band, and be a nice, pretty, 
young vidow,” was the reply. 

The latter part of the speech sweetened the dose, and so Mrs. Scapulary 
swallowed ir, answering with her eyes turned up— 

“ Ah! pvor old man! it was a great charity—that is to say, it was a 
great ref to himself to die.” 

* A’. very great charity and relief too,” said Mademoiselle Brochet, 
mar) ing the gocd lady’s words more than she thought; “ relief to him— 
cheri.y to you. Now, do tell me how it was all arrange.” 


“inning to rise again. 
But Mademoiselle Brochet replied— 
“ Dat is to say, how did it all happen ?” 


“Ob!” said Mrs. Scapulary, not at all unwilling to explain, and to 
make a person totally unconnected with the place the means of cunvey- 
ing to the public the first hints which she thought fit to give, of any doubt 
in regard to Mr. Smalldram. “Oh, I'll tell you how it all happened.— 
Pray, sit down, miss, and take a drop of something comfortable.—It is 
all | have got to offer you.” 


‘Oh, dear, no!’ cried Mademoiselle Brochet, with a simpering look 
of reluctance, “I nevare take any speerits; at all events, not more dan 
half-e-glass: but I want vary much to hear how dis ting bin done.” 


The sexton’s widdw did not require much pressing, but went on to 
reply— 


can tell you at what time it was done. 


morning the poor old creature began to call out forsome milk and water; 
so I thought I could not do less than go and fetch him some; and away 
I went, though I knew that it would be of litle or no use; so I put on 
my things and went away to one or two places without getting a drop— 
though just at the corner of the house there | met with Mr. Smalldram, 
and asked him where he thought I could get some.” 


*“‘ Meestaire Smalldram rise early in de moorning,” said Miss Brochet. 
** Ay, that he does,” answered the sexton’s widow; “ one must get up 


think it odd that he should be out hanging about at that hour, and asked 
him the question, and then went and tried at several places, and when I 
came back about half-an-hour after, I found the poor old man with his 
eyes all staring, and his tongue half bit through! and I screamed out 
murder, as lond as I could, but he was quite dead! and it was a long 
time before I could get any of the neighbors to help me.” 


“Oh! dat vas so early,” said Mademoiselle Brochet: “if you got 
back, mad-dame, in half-an-hour, dat could only be half-past five—nobody 
up so early. But, perhaps, you not quite so early as dat—one often tel! 
lie by mistake.” 
‘Oh, dear no,” cried Mrs. Scapulary, who chose to be very accurate, 
“*T wasn’t five minutes past the half hour; for I heard the clock strike 
when I was over against the other corner of the church there, and I had 
nothing to do bat to walk home and open the door.” 





‘‘ but to make your mind easy for the present, l’li tell you that they are | 
I put them in there the night | 


Mrs. Scapwlary, said—I'll come back another time: to-morrow sight, | 


“ Arrangey !”’ eried Mrs. Scapulary, her doubts and apprehensions be- 


“ As to the matter of that, I can’t exactly tell how it was done, but I | 


You see the way of it was this— | 
the old man had been very bad all night, and about five o'clock in the | 


early to come over him. However, I met him, as I have said, andI did | 
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lege: Oh, vary well,” said Mademviselle Brochet, “ if dat vas de case it is 
| all right.” 
ae Why, I've sworn to it before the magistrates,” said Mrs. Scapulary. 
| a I am very glad to hear it, mad-dame,” iis the young lady, rising 
| and making a iow courtesy; “1 hope it may do you a tres grand quan- 

tite of good, mad-dame. 1 vish you a sweet evening—vary mochi oblige 
| by your pleasant information”—and away sailed Mademoiselle Brotchet 
| out of the cotfage, leaving Mrs. Scapulary in a flutter which she could 
| not well account for. : 


CHAPTER XXVI. 


Laura Longmore in bed—what may be suggested by a dream—the 
pleasures of mooncalfing—an essay upon laughs—Laura has an in- 
terview with the peer, and seizes an opportunity of proving to her 
father that she was less combustible than he thought her—she re- 


sumes the ghost—interrupts a tete-a-tete,and gives a piece of whole- 
some advice. » 


Laura Longmore slept soundly and sweetly—rosy dreams fluttered 
around her pillow, and made the slumber that of soft repose, but not of 
| anvililation. Ste was no longer a prisoner: she had the means of es- 
| eape in her own hands, and the load that hung upon her mind during 

the whole of the preceding day was now happily removed, leaving her 
bosom to heave lightly and her heart to beat free. Her last thoughts, as 
we have shown, had been fixed upon the words of the falling butler, 
and she had eagerly asked herself what those words could mean. New, 
curiosity, as all the world knows, is a woman’s virtue. We call ita vir- 
tue deliberately, and may, perhaps, prove it to be so under certain lim- 
itations, before we have done with this extraordinary and most compre- 
hensive book, and Lau:a was net without her share thereof; but besides 
this virtue she had in her disposition a good deal of another excellent 
quality, called fun; and as our natural disposition, or tastes, habits, sen- 
timents, and propensities, undoubtedly go on affecting us during our 
sleeping as well as during our waking moments, Laura went on dream- 
ing of what the butler bad said, and turning it to all the wild purposes 
of imagination. She thought that she was playing ghost again, but now 
deliberately and with malice aforethought; and in her dream she waiked 
hither and she walked thither through Outrun Castle, making very ex- 
| traordinary discuveries she knew not well of what, and seeing extraordi- 
| nary sights, she knew not well where. 
| Thus went on madani Fancy ali night, setting astride of Laura’s nose 
| —-we wonder she did not tumble off; for though it was as pretty a little 
nose as any in Europe, it was scarce large enough to be the hobby-horse 
even of a grasshopper—and filling her brain with all sorts of curious 
images. In the midst of ail this our sweet little heroine awoke, and lay 
for sume time afterwards reflecting upon all that had gone on in her own 
mind. It might be a curivus question, how many great schemes besides 


+ 
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the manufacture of patent shut, have been suggested to mankind by 
| dreams. Nota few, reader, not a few—battles, sieges, stratagems, pilots, 

arts, devices: fur though fancy be a frolicksome jade, and, where you 
give her her head, will run away with you, yet still, when the rein lies 
easy in sleep, and you let her gallop at her will, she will often take you 
over a fence with an easy leap winch would have cost you a mile to go 
round, had you been riding any other horse, or prevented her from hav- 
ing herown way. It was a deeam first suggested to the mind of Laura 
Longmore the idea of remaining voluntarily in Outrun Castle, and enact- 
ing the ghost for her own satisfaction; and as she lay and pondered upon 
the matter, the bit of fun thus staried seemed more and more enticing 
every minute. What a strange thing human nature is! that having a key 
under one’s pillow’ should change the whole aspect of a particular situa- 
tion, and make that which was distressing painful, tedious, annoying— 
in short, a great bore—seem an excellent joke and a very pleasant 

amusement. All the day before, Laura had been in a state of the great- 
est depression—sad, sorrowful, anxious; but now that she had discovered 
that little key, she was as gay as a lark, and the only thing that troubled 
her was the thought that her father and Harry Worrel should go on 
grieving for her as dead. Not that she did not feel a great inclination to 
take up the ghost with Worrel also for a little, a very little while, just in 
order that she might have the pleasure of seeing herself mourned, and of 
remsving the cause of mourning. But still her first bueiness was in Out- 
run Castle; and how toremain the ghost there, and yet to let her father 
know that she was in a substantial state of existence, was a matter that 
puzzled her. ; 

It is a pleasant thing to lie in bed of a fine spring morning and see the 
lines of sunlight move along the floor, and hear the gay birds sing their 
| matin song, with all the sweet accessaries of country life, and a young 
| season and a young heart. Always have the window open, dear reader, 
| for there is something in the soft breath of spring, as he comes with one 
wing perfume and the other music, which, while it plays round your 
cheek as you lie and meditate, makes you feel as if sweet kindred spirits 
had come from afar upon the broad pathway of the sunshine to watch 
your repose and gratulate your waking. It is a very pleasant thing, in- 
deed, thus to lie and enjoy the ofium which the old poet spoke of, falsely 
by some translated idleness; for there is no time in all mortal exist- 
ence in which mind is more active than when that ofiwm possesses the 
| body—active in fine and high things, though not, perhaps, in the dull 
and sordid cares of life, inthe beastly struggles, and the foul contentions 

of the working-day world, for, thank God, man, or woman either, 
, may be very active, though he be not engaged in mending, marring, 
grooming a horse, carpentering, Joining, or cabinet-making, which six oc- 
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cupations comprise amongst themselves in their different acceptations, | manner, nogreat harm will be done. Laura got up and made the peer 


ramifications, and subdivisions, all the possible employments of a human 
being, except moon-calfing—as I will be bound to demonstrate to you, 
my lord archbishop, any time you will set apart a day for the whole dis- 
cussion of the subject. 

_It is very pleasant, indeed, but the worst of it is—and the worst of 
every other pleasant thiag upon the earth—that it must have an end. 
Thus Laura enjoyed herself very much for about an hourafter she awoke, 
but then foolishly getting ashamed of lying any longer, she rose, and was 
beginning to dress herself, when the light tap of one of the maids was 
heard at the door. They made their appearance once more two together, 
but in the present instance this proceeding was adopted, not in respect 
to any ghosts, but rather out of reverence for their lord’s commands, who 
had a great idea of putting one woman as a check upon another. Hav- 
ing brought their fair charge all that was necessary for her toijet, the 
maidens were about to retire, but Laura renewed her application to Lord 
Outrun in a somewhat pere.uptory tone; and Jane, who was one of the 
two on the present occasion, replied, tn her pretty timid way, that she 
would tell his lordship as scon as he came down, but that he never made 
h sappearance before noon. f 

Laura’s breakfast was brought at the usual hour, was eaten with a 
much better apperite than the day before, and being finished was cleared 
away. The window looking out into the park, became again her re- 
source; and she was enjoying the sight of a troop of deer galloping in 
single file across the park, and leaping over a little rivulet that obstructed 
their course, when a step heavy, bat not slow, upon the staircase, announ- 
ced the coming of Lord Outrun. At the same time, however, Lanra heard 
a long, peculiar, chuckling laugh, such as might do honor toa prime mi- 
nister. I may be asked, what's in a laugh any more than a name; but let 
me tell the reader, there is more character displayed in the mode and the 
manner of a laugh, than inall the speeches that ever were spoken, or all 
the looks that ever were looked. I never yet knew a great man or candid | 
man, ( and I have known many of both,) from the Duke of Wellington to 
Dugald Stewart, who had not a hearty outspoker cheerful laugh. Batthere 
isa sort of low chuckling, mocking, insouciant cachination, which, when- 
ever you hear it, be it from whom it may, you may be perfectly sure that 
that man is utterly impervious to every thing like a sense of moral right 
and wrong. Itis not that he is hard, or harsh, or firm, or stern, or 
strong principled. No; it is that he is utterly careless about every thing, 
that he is of the b/azé school of philosophy; for I know nothing else to 
call it, whose foundation is the extinction of all feeling, and whose motto | 
is inditference. They are all of them, almost to a man, what are called 
devilish good-humored fellows, and mostof them havea certain quantity 
of wit, for their blood is but s0ap and water, and it requires no great | 
skill to blow bubbles with ir. 

That low, chuckling, supercilious laugh was not exactly Lord Outrun’s | 
characteristic, for a somewhat better apirit would occasionally cause him 
to laugh loud and jollily; but as soon as Laura heard it upon this ocea- | 
sion she naturally said to hersel{— 

‘“ There is no chance of making any impression upen this man; so I 
must take my own way with him.” 


The moment after, the key turned in the lock, and the noble viscount | 
entered. His rosy face, which, if any thing, was of a shade deeper 
than ordinary, was all smiles and blandishment; and advancing to | 
Laura, he took her hand, saying —‘* How are you my sweet young 
lady? More beautiful than ever, I declare! Why, you are perfectly | 
resplendent.” And he went on to apologise for not being able to 
visit her during the preceding day, as all the sad business he had to 
go through, coroner's inquests, &=.—and he had very nearly laughed 
again in spite of the rueful air he struggled to assume—tad occupied | 
h'm entirely. 





“Tam very happy, my lord, that you are come at length,” said Laura | 
in a determined tone, though she knew it would be of no use to try for 
her liberation, and did not particularly wish it. ‘I desire to know up- 
on what pretence, upon what motive, you have had me carried away, and 
continue to keep me here. 

“Upon the purest parental affection, my sweet friend,” replied Lord 
Oatrun. a 

“ A very curious token of affection, certainly,” said Laura. 

“But none the less sincere,” replied the peer. ‘“ The fact is, that 
since that unfertunate affair of my poor deceased Yreddy, [ eannot bear 
the thought of your giving your hand te any one else, except some one | 


who is worthy to him in your affections. I know you were de- 
votedly attached to him.” 


“Your lordship is mistaken,” replied Laura, who saw that the peer 
was so little affected by his son’s death, that she need not be very deli- 
cate in regard to his memory. ‘ Your lordship is mistaken; I disliked 
him amazingly.” 

“Ah! love has its whims,” said the peer; “love has its whims.— 
You were attached to him—only you did not know it: and, as I was say- 
ing, I cannot bear the idea of one for whom I have so high a regard and 
esteem as yourself, giving her hand to any body unworthy to succeed the 
object of her first choice.” , 

He had weil nigh made Laura angry; and, perhaps. if she had not had 
the key in her pocket she might have threatened to throw hersélf out of 
the window, and do all manner of violent things. As it was, however, 
she resolved to take the affair quietly, perhaps we may say a little sauci- 
ly; but, if anger for ill treatment never vents itself in a more disagreeable 
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a low and stately courtesy, saying— 

‘I am deeply indebted to your lordship, and so will doubtless be my 
father, when he comes to know that out of pure parental solicitude for 
me, you have inflicted upon him the bitter sorcow of supposing his only 
child burnt to death, and have inflicted upon me the punishment of solitary 
confinement. For my part, I estimate your lordship’s favors justly and 
tu the full; my father will do so also as soon as he knows them, and will 
endeavor to repay them in the most approved manner.” 

Lord Outrun did lools a little foolish; but as Laura spoke, a plan came 
across her mind, and she added before the peer could reply— 

“ May [ask if lam to be kept totally without amusement, as well as 
without society ?”” 

“Oh! I don’t want to keep you without society, my dear,” replied the 
peer. ‘You shall have the whole range of the house and be my little 
housekeeper, if you will promise net to run away. I will introduce you 
to my nephew, who is very like poor Freddy.” 

“T will run away the moment! can,” said Laura: “depend upon it, I 
will not stay a moment longer than J can help.” 

** Well, then, my little dear spirited thing,” cried the viscount, ‘‘al] I 
can do is to give you amusement. Now, what sort of amusemest do you 
want !”” 

“ Books,” said Laura, “ music, drawing, a gallop across the park upon 
a nice horse, would not be amiss; and if that’s not to be had, a walk in 
the garden.” 

“ Very pretty, by jingo!”’ cried the peer; “but as neither galloping 
nor walking will suit yeur health at present, I will send you up some 
books and some things for drawing. 1 dare say we can find a pencil or 


| two in the house. ’ 


** \ crow pen and some Indian ink will do,” said Laura, “if you can 
not. But remember, my lord, I insist upon being suffered to depart. I 
warn you that you keep me here at your peril, and that [ will certainly 


| seek redress as soon as I amat liberty.” 


The peer chuckled gaily, and seemed to think it vastly great fun to see 
fair Laura Longmore in a passion, as he termed it. 

“T will introduce my nephew to you as soon as he comes down,” said 
the peer. “ He used to be a nice handsome young man, and he’ll find 
means to console you, I don’t doubt.” 

Laura did not deign to make any reply, but turned towards the win- 
dow, and the peer seized the opportunity to depart, saying that he would 
send every thing to make her comfortable. 

In about half an hour the two maids returned with a large basket 


| between them full of books, paper, pencils, and writing materials; 


for Lord Outrun, confident of his own people, and of their perfect 


| obedience, had not the slightest apprehension of Laura making her 


escape, or holding any communication with her friends. Her first 


| proceeding, however, was ta-write a brief letter to her father, in order to 
| quiet his mind, and the next question was how to get it conveyed. She 


this sat a long time pondering over the matter, thinking which of the two 
girls she should try to bribe, or whether the old housekeeper, who visited 


| her from time to time, might not have a heel as well as Achilles. At 
| the end of about half an hour, however, she heard some one whistling, 


and putting her head out of the window, she perceived coming round 
the corner of the house a countryman in asmock-frock. Her determina- 


| tion was taken in a moment, and she called to the man to stop a min: 
| ute, which he instantly did and looked wp; upon which Laura giving 


him a ned with the most easy and unconcerned look that she could com- 
mand, went to a table, took up the note and threw it out, saying, “If 
you will take that note, or send any one with itto Mr. Longmore of Ivy 
Hall, you will get half-a-crown for your pains.” 

“Do it with pleasure, miss,” said the man, taking up the note, and 


| Laura dismissing him with a nod, saw him walk across the park un- 


questioned. 


This being accomplished to her heart’s content, she amused herself 
in two ways: first in reading, and then constructing from some old 
pocket handkerchiefs which she found in the trunk, a shade for the lamp 
which was left with her at night, in such a manner as to give it all the 
effect of a dark-lantern.” 


To do Lord Outrun nothing more than justice it may be said he fed 
every part of his household in the best pdéssible manner, and Laura was 
certainly taken especial care of. Every delicacy of the season was 
sent up for her dinner about half-past six o’clock, then came tea and 
coffee, and at half-past ten the maids did not scruple to inquire what she 
would like for supper. Dismissing them as soon as possible, however, 
of which they were right glad, for the very atmosphere of the place felt 
ghastly to them, Laura affected a desire to go co bed, but in reality to 


| prepare herself for her expedition with more care than she had done 


upon the preceding night. The grey satin gown and the black mantilla, 
were of course chosen as her garments on account of the great effect 
they had produced and the disguise which the hood of the mantilla af- 
forded, but Laura made some additions to her toilet, having discovered 
in the drawing-box which had been sent to her the means of rendering 
herself much more ghost-like. To say the truth, had Jerry Tripe but 
taken time te look he would have seen that the spirit of his dear depart- 
ed young lady was as delicately resy as one of Albano’s angels; but on 


the present occasion Laura did not scruple to besmear the fine red and - 


white of her skin with a mixture of white chalk and Prussian blue, which 
gave her such a cadaverous appearance as to make her start when she 
looked in the glass. Even after the clock had struck tweive she waited 
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till some remote sounds of merriment which she heard died away, and 
then cautiously opening the door with her muffled lamp in her hand, she 
issued forth and took the same course which she had followed on the 
preceding night. This time, however, she descended the stairs in peace, 
and opening the door by which Jerry Tripe had entered, she saw a long 
passage up which came the sounds of voices, and that fact deterred her 
from proceeding any farther in that direction, On the other hand was 
another door to which she concluded the respectable Jerry Tripe had 
been directing his course, when she encountered him, and opening it she 
perceived before her a short passage, and another sgairease with a fine 
mahogany balustrade. Not doubting that this must lead to some of the 
better parts of the house, she ascended with a noiseless step, and then 
followed a corridor which she found at the top. At the end of it were 
three doors—one before her, one on the right hand, and one on the left. 
There was a low murmuring of voices too, as of persons speaking in 
little more than a whisper, and not exactly distinguishing where the 
sounds came from, she opened the right-hand door, with some palpita- 
tion of the heart it must be acknewledged, but with a firm and noiseless 
hand. The moment she did so, she saw before her a gallery with tall 
windows on one side and portraits on the other. Her entrance was so 
noiseless that though the gallery was not vacant she disturbed nubody, 
and by the single light which it contained she beheld the pretty little 
housemaid, Jane, with a candle in her left hand, standing talking to a 
gentleman who held her right tenderly in bis, and in whom, to her sur- 
prise and consternation, Laura recognised no less a person than the Hon- 
orable Henry Frederick Augustus Fitzurse ! 

Poor Jane was in the midst of a vehement reply, to something that 
the honorable gentleman had said to her—“‘ No;” she said with great 
emphasis on each word; ‘No, I will wot.—1 see you do not intend to 
keep your word with me.” 

‘Stuff aud nonsense, Jane!” cried the hopeful heir of Outrun Castle. 
“T will keep all my promises. Don’t be a silly girl.” 

“‘ Did you not promise to marry me?” asked Jane; ‘‘ and are you not 
going to marry this young lady, this Miss Longmore, that they have got 
here instead?” 

“Pooh, nonsense! 1’ll not marry her,” cried Mr. Fitzure. “Come, 
come, Jane, don’t be silly. I will marry none but you, depend upon it.” 

Mr. Fitzurs2 was going on, but Laura, having had t'me to recover from 
her surprise, and to remember that Mr. Fitzurse was not the most cou- 
rageous of mortals, and also fearing that she might hear something more 
of their secrets than might be in any degree pleasant and delectable to 
her ears, resolved to make a bold stroke for her ghostly reputation, and 
advancing with a slow, silent, gliding step, towards the head of the great 
staircase, which she saw at the other end of the gallery, she came close 
flefore the eyes of Mr. Fitzurse with the light of Jane’s candle stream- 
ing full upon her quaint old habiliments and whitened countenance.— 
Jane’s honorable lover instantly staggered back with a loud “D n it 
and Jane suddenly turning round with readily excited terror saw the sight 
likewise, and with a vigorous scream let the candle fall after the most 
approved fashion. 

‘‘ Marry her!”’ said Laura in a deep solemn voice, but without stop- 
ping her progress for a single moment; “ Marry her, or the fate of your 
race will tall upon you!” and on she went, quickening her steps, till 
reaching the top of the great staircase she turned round into the right- 
hand corridor, which she concluded would lead her back to her chamber. 


( To be continued. ) 
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From the Monthly Magazine. 
THE ENCHANTED TISSUE. 


Translated from some MS. Tales of the Basuaws, and dedicated to 
his Friend, the Author of *“* The Hundred Pound Note.” 





BY THE EDITOR. 





Concerning “ Aaron all Wretched,” and his Zobiede, so many tales 
have been told, and even plays made, that I feel no scruple in adding a 
state secret of Bagdad, which the Caliphess breathed to a near relation, 
who flirting one night with a keen young wag, in exchange for his sing- 
ing ‘Ob no, V'll never mention it,” told him the fact, which he inconti- 
nently balladed about the streets, accompanying himself on the fiddle, 
with the bow-string before his eyes. 

Every one knows that Zobiede had a fair bevy of Caliphinas, but no 
son. Her affection seemed lost to him for ever. He wasted both his 
time and flesh, till he looked as if he had lost his Caliphat. 

At this critical disjuncture the whole of his invincible army contending 
against one woman, had taken her, with her goods, and carried the Bag- 
gage to Bagdad. Elmira was a princess, no matter in what state. She 
called herself Haroun’s “ Sacrifice,’’ bade him pride in her conquest, asa 
she did ia being captivated by him. He listened with difinified indiffer- 
ence, insulting in Sultan like manner,, till Elmira, falling at his feet, 
said— 

“ This silk with golden flowers traced on its sacred green, wear for 
my sake! Its powers are supernatural, but of what nature I know not.” 
She threw it into his lap; a Bagdad exquisite has one, till he sits 
“ plump opposite” to you, ’ 

Haroun started at the touch, and murmured— 

‘«] must keep it from harming a Sultana so charming.” 
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He left her, and displayed it before Zobiede, telling her the story, and 
raving— 

‘My eyes! What fascinating bloom!’’ 

‘“* Verdure, you mean, Sun of my Spirit,” corrected his spouse, who, 
being blue, was a good judge of all other colors, and now found green 
much more exciting than black ; ‘ but,’’ she continued, “it is my duty 
to take this dangerous affair off your hands. On my head be it!” 

‘‘Ods Botany, my Rose!’ cried Al Raschid, “know you not that a 
kale leaf ought to wear a livery of green, and ask no leaves?” 

“ Sir,” retorted his Cara, “every branch of my family tree has rights 
which they must be green indeed to know not. This remnint would just 
make me a pair of- *j 

“You shall never wear ’em, never!’ he answered. ‘‘ No, to the no 
blest portion of our own august person shall this relic be devoted, by my 
beard !”’ 

And b® shook his great head. 

Zobiede gave him the most wifely and lady-like approach to a sneer. 
He clapped his hands for his black—guards, bade them take up the prize, 
which was folded in brown silk, and follow him. + 

Zobiede’s eyes followed them all, through the might-have-been-memo- 
rable eourt-yard to the door of a creature noted for his ugly hump, his 
pretty wife, and his skill in turban-making. 

“‘ Set down the gift of the divine princess!” sighed Haroun; and lo, 
his guards were all divining too, for they had never seen her. 

The Caliph addressed the man-milliner— 

‘““Abon, deck the infallible head of thine illustrious master, with 
the present of the full moon-faced, goat-eyed, gnat-waisted, glorious 
Elmira !” 

“« Most glorious!” coincided he of the twist, who, bowed by nature, 
bent double at the name. 

No sooner was Haroun again at home than he was not at home to any 
one but his Grand Vizier, who besought a private audience on public 
business. So they were closeted fete a tete, in a large hill, where their 
two suites watched them, to see that no one entered to disturb their se- 
clusion. 

“Se be it,” thought Zobiede, “ while he is a vis a vis with his vizier, 
I will take my own means elsewhere.” 

Veiled, and followed by two women, she stole secretly to the house of 
Abon, intending still more secretly to steal from it; and thus addressed 
her slave— 

‘“‘ Twister of Turbans! may your shadow increase! so exemplary is my 
devotion tothe most faithful and urbane of husbands, that I deign to ex- 
ecute even menial missions for him. Ever unknown be it to his enemies 
that he can change his stupendous and illimituble mind, even as to ade- 
cree he did so late issue, touching a green turban.” 

‘‘Tneffable! I know of none such,”’ stammered the hunchback. 

“There he lies, and so does the material; which, my women, ye shall 
carry back for me this moment.” 

Alla bonheur be praised"” lisped Devia, the wife of the usually 
uxorious deformity, ‘‘ever since it has been in the house my apology for 
a husband hath been wild to look upon Elmira.” 

“ Poor lady !”’ sighed the distortion. 

“ Poor lady,” 1esponded the maids of Zobiede, taking up the tone and 
the tissue. 

“T am less than nothing!” groaned Abon submissively. 

Zobiede and her attendants whispered their way to another corner of 
the court, where dwelt one Yusef, a tailor, cut by his friends; he had 
suffered losses upon which he was dumb; but though he had no tongue 
his wives had; and, unluckily, he had an ear for each of them. His 
mistress flung him her measure, saying— 





“ Less than Ninth part! Be thy house peopled ! furm thou this stuff in- 
to trousers, and send them home this even, when [ trust the Caliph will 
take no offence with me, but on the contrary, supper—a share of my 
Pillau!” 

Yusef by expressive gestures implied his zeal. Zobiede relentingly 
mused over the hard hap of her rival; but as she left the shop, her pity 
left her. 

On the steps of the palace she encountered the Caliph, and, on her 
naming the princess, he said, majestically— 

“ Tricks that may become a kitten we approve not in an old cat!” 

“Am I thena dog?” cried Zobiede consistently. 

“ 4 female cannot be property so called,”’ returned Haroun, towing 
gallantly. 


Zubiede, not suspecting her lord of hypocrisy, usted that he had lost 
his passion more consciously than the tissue; but Haroun took his 
own way, to the house of Yusef, and thus accosted him— 

Worthy thing! our accustomed justice constrains us to disappoint 
the most discreet of Sultanas; but though it accords not with our saga- 
city to’”’—here his eye fell on the emerald tissue, the fatal shears lay be- 
side it, and he vociferated, “ Slave! thy royal mistress then has—deny it 
not! yet why forget I my every where celebrated equanimity? with one 
too, who never contradicts his bounteous ruler; be your sorrows added 
to hers, and Peace be mine !”’ 

He seized one end of the tissue and covered it with kisses. Yusef, 
holding the other covered it with tears, as if it had not been covered 
thickly enough already with gold flowers and a brown wrapper. 

The Caliph then turning to the waiting tailor, said— 

“Yes, this is mine! and here is ready money for thy costliest pair of 
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red ready mades. Be they propitious! 
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He paid the perplexed Yusef what he chose for what he chose, then | copy, chieroscopy, cranioscopy, and cheirographoscopy, that I trust I — 
leaving the mute to muse on the prophet, carried away with him his | shall obtain a hearing when, under the name of Podoscopy, or the Phy- 
treasure, and a conviction of his mind being made up that the tissue could | siognomy of the Feet, I venture to draw conclusions from the nether 
not be so, till Zobiede’s cupidity had subsided. | portions of the human frame: to speak plain English, I contend, that if 

Trebly locking Elmira’s keepsake in a secret eabinet, he sought his _ yon may know a man from the bumps on his skull, the wrinkles on his 
wife, and said, as if nothing had happened— face, or the characters of his hand-writing, so you may know him from 

“f ss breath! Mother of my engaging daughters! ever anxious to , the shape and outline of his feet. One advantage this new science un- 
reward thy constant subserviency, | have brought thee a present, worthy | doubtedly has over craniology, that no unwary disciple is likely to be 
to deck thy reverenced form this evening.” misled into the error of taking “‘a sheep’s-head for a turnip.” 1 do not 

Fearing herself detected and baffled, Zobiede bowed, and retired, to , sce why, in this case, domination should be assumed by the powers which 
don this blushing pledge of conjugal gallantry. chance to be uppermost. Ascendancy has two senses, as the ancient 

On her return she found Elmira beside Haroun. Zobiede was beside | amphora had two handles; and it is not always those that are highest _ 
herself. She questioned Yusef and Abon, in vain, neither of them had | who are chief, as the sailor, who ascended in quest of the place of ho- 
the tissue. Haroun must be employing some other workman, and she _ nor, to the one-shilling gallery in the playhouse, discovered. Solomon 
daily expected to see him sport this contested and dangerous bravery, | has site dA classed the Feet, or, at least, their potion, as one of 
which, meanwhile, was doing good to neither party. She would have | the great branches of ancient Physiognomy. ‘A man’s attire, and ex- 
given up all her regal privileges for the feminine one of speaking her | cessive laughter, and his walk, shew what he is.” Who is there, hav- 
mind ; for Zobiede was, by birth, a Tartar. ing eyes to look upon the fat ancles of some peasants, that does nct re- 
cognise in that fatness a symptom, as well as type, of their mental hebe- 
tude? On the contrary, the most shallow observers may clearly discern, 
in the capacious, full-grown, and well-formed foot, the plainest indica- 
tions of a vigorous and masculine understanding. What eloquence in 
the bold sinew, in the strong tendon! What firmness exhibited by the 
sound hearty brawn! No flabbiness, no superfluous flesh, nothing to im- 
pede the free use of the member! Can such a foot be given to a slug- 
gard? Itis my conviction, that the delicate, nice, exactly-developed 
foot, is found invariably to belong to persons of such a temper of mind 
as the two first epithets imply. Activity of mind, quickness, vivacity, 
briskness, are the characteristics, which a fuot less delicate and less 
fine, but accurately formed, strong and vigorous, evinces. The large un- 





“ By the Koran,” she soliloquized, “I spit upon the Infidel. I, who 
was his pearl, am now as impure in his eyes as an overdone Kabob. 
Curses on Satan! and Satin too—What filth is that dung-monger of an 
Elmira making him eat? By Eblis, the. ill-begotten abomination shall 
yet crawl in ashes, for rendering my soul thus heavy. Oh, my heart’s 
light, Al Raschid! if I scrub not this polluting nastiness from thy lips, 
be aqua fortis my cold bath!” 

One morning as she sat with Haroun in his private apartment, the 
Vizier entered, to ask for some state papers. The Caliph had just un- 
locked the cabinet, when, from the next chamber, Elmira, who never 
cried for nothing, cried for help. The Vizier would have flown to her, 
but, as he was younger, comelier than his master, that potentate said 
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hastily,— couth flat foot betrays a sluggish disposition. You never knew a flat- 
“ Stay here ! touch nothing! or be your father burnt, and their graves | footed man who was not naturally lazy. The elasticity, the springiness 
defiled !”” of the foot, are but symptoms of the nature of the being whom nature 


ought to pay homage like his own to Zobiede, felled the Vizier to the | the parts are congruous, and bear their due relation to the whole. 
earth, ere he fell there himself at her feet. : ee But it is not merely the int@lectual qualities which may be inferred 
_ The minister, thrown off his guard, as well as his equilibrium, said, | from the feet ; they speak the passions also. The avarice of an old 
like the Duke de Ferrara of Tasso, and Mrs. Siddons of the old King,— | hunks has been known directly, time out of mind, by his square toes. 
‘He must be mad ! How much may be guessed from the swollen vein, the quick pulse beat- 
Zoviede added,— , ing through each artery of the instep! Compare such a foot with the 
“You are accustomed to play with a dumby ; deal gently with the firmly-composed foot of a resolved and calm spirit: how evident the con- 
poor knave, and shuffle him out of the Palace. . trast! People may talk of quivering lips and inflamed eyes as indica- 
As the Vizier turned away, with the distracted tailor, Zobiede ab- | tions of angry passion; but how trivial is the impression made by all the 
stracted the tissue, leaving its cover behind; and carried her re-cap- | contortions of which the face is capable, compared with the electrifying 
tured talisman to the Caliphinas, who finally aided one parent to outwit | effect of a vigorous stamp of the foot: and as an infliction of our displea- 
the other, and yet to make it up! sure, need I add, that scowls and frowns, nay, the fiercest words of that 
Meantime the returning officer had encountered the Caliph, dragging pugnacious member, the tongue, are nothing to what can be done by a 
the uncouth Abon, who had obtruded his hump and affections on Elmira. | judicious application of the toe. The superiority of the feet is suffi- 
In consideration of the fellow’s family Haroun spared his life, but conde- | ‘ciently manifest from the sense which men entertain of the indignity of 
scended, with his own sublime foot, to kick him down stairs, ordering having that august member trodden on. You may shoulder people as 
him to be well scourged at the bottom. much as you please, without offence; but who has trodden upon another’s 
The tissue was not missed, fill the next morning ; when Al Raschid foot, the toe, or the heel, I care not which, with impunity ? 
found his loss, and held a Cabinet council with his Vizier. They went The dignity and eminence of the foot may be evidenced in another 
first to Yusef, and forced him along with them tothe abode of Abon. He way; by the ancient and modern practice of painters and sculptors. 
— poop a they ae manny Those chimeras the bulls of Jason, were, like our dandy Chimeras, 
= sr tgagncn wed * T b ee brass-heeled. The Hours, instead of being rosy-cheeked, are “ rosy 
| Aad Echo hie 7 he ® eee footed.” Fauns and Satyrs are always painted with hoofs; for what 
Recognizing ag cigs: + nt ~ ef satirical reasons the learned reader knows: the fact shews how much 
What may yo want, grost Housers ? the ancients inferred from the feet. Again: what is the sure and infalli- 


And Echo answered “ Trousers.” ar ; : : , 
Audibly translating Yusef’s protestations of never having meddled with Seaes the teeanien of log the’ Diorll? ig peer pola 


— of the affairs in question, Elmira or Zobiede he said must have the else is it possible todistinguish his Satanic majesty? How could paint- 

4 ; 4 ‘ ¥ intelligibly portray him? Other kings wear crowns; you may look 
__ Haroun relieved his subjects from his redoubtable presence, and went haa pe their heads ee he knows alee and bears in his Fe ET the sym- 
in search of his Caliphess, who met him all smiles, appeared more beau- bols of sovereignty. In China, a lady’s foot is “‘ contracted to the short- 


tiful than ever, and, sure enough, wore the gift of Elmira. Haroun sur- est apan,’’ because that sagacious 1 7 am rall ’ 
: b : P . g people well know how naturally men’s 
= nnd: : er aaet tir, and said, pointedly— pre ov upon women’s feet ; and minuteness and beauty being, accord- 
f Whee Ceat wt intel showed ime proved resistlessly tempting 1” ing to the metaphysicians nearly allied in our conceptions, they seek to 
he cried, prostrating herself before him secure the first, in hopes that it will draw after it the second. But why 
. H Pe her'and exclaimed— : do they not direct their attention, as some savages (craniologists, doubt- 
“ img 1 e dos or it!” less) have done, to compressing the head? Why? because they know 
At nai annie Plating Stndeed saying— that no man cares fora woman's head. Thus the Chinese are with my 
i My cioargn to Setieels, Oy eae Salhi” "tvistagh( ditt he w-whiete 2 theory ; and so are the Indiars and ok useage A ie es in —. 
gave it must be bound to me by its spells. They have all gone awry till | P™P? her Feet instead of her face, and puts rings on - wee 0 ja 

now. Ingenious and persevering Sultana, with whom be blessings ! her ga stig in Spain, a woman shrouds her feet as she wou 

wear with that garb the love of all who see thee sill Deine ebbing De lees her bosom: she may be said to blush in her feet: she knows their supe- 
it out” y Dye, unt any riority and importance. To any lover who presumes to doubt the above 
be - 4 a was sent back to her original State ; her prediction was theory, or to say a word in disparagement of the eloquence of the Fret, 


i ‘da? : com even with the eyes of his mistress, I leave the consideration of 
cota hoe oom steer tthe sn ax ote be ponpeedes Ton. the following lines of Sir John Suckling, and defy him to be on the other 


He disappeared, just as Yusef rushed in, and, deeming that every one | has moulded; she is not so inconsistent as people generally suppose ; all 


—— ee 


fessed that she never acted so well as when she wore the trousers, and tee 
that, if a Wife be resolved to wear them, nor locks, nor stratagems can Her Feet beneath her petticoat, 
La evn xtnulen husband's best plan, therefore, is to give her her own way, * Like little mice stole in and out 
er ena ee eameaiaia As if they feared the light; 
THE PHYSIOGNOMY OF THE FEET. But oh! she dances such a way, 
So much has been said of the indications of character afforded by the No sun upon an Easter-day 


upper part of the human structure—we have so many theories of metos- Is half so fine a sight! 
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STORY OF A MAN-SLAYER. 


Of all the crimes which man is capable of committing, surely that 
which deprives a fellow mortal of life, is the most dreadful, and leaves 
upon the soul of the miserable perpetrator the deepest and the most 
incurable wound. No time can wash away the stains of blood from the 
murderer’s memory,—no lapse of years can assuage the anguish which 
he endures ; day rolls on after day, but still his miseries remain, and the 
sweet balm of forgetfulness which drops in mercy upon human afflictions, 
is denied by heaven to him. It is from experience that I can speak thus, 
—yes, from experience. But start not, reader, for I trust that the crime 
of murder, of foul and deliberate murder, is not chargeable against the 
soul. True it is, that the hand which is now tracing these lines—that 
hand took away the life of a fellow mortal: yet, when you have read all, 
when you have considered all, perhaps you will not think—I trust in God 
you will not think—that it is the hand of a murderer. But often, indeed, 
do my own thoughts vary as to the nature of my guilt,—-often do I think 
that the crime which I committed was murder in its most hideous shape, 
—that I acted the part of a base and cowardly assassin,—and that by 
the laws of both God and man, my life ought to be yielded up on the 
scaffold. Then it is that the awful denouncement of the Almighty— 
blood for blood—flashes across my soul, and I am driven to the very 
brink of insanity. Such as my crime is, however, I will disclose it, for 
it is right that I should be judged of by my fellow-men, as it must one 
day be judged of by my Creator. 

In the eonfession which I am now to make, I will spare myself the 
pain of publishing my name to the wor!d; it might be injurious to many 
were I to do so, and it could be of advantage to none ; but let it not be 
imagined on this account that what I am now to relate is a fiction, 
(would to God it were no more!) it is real—it is all true ; and if the 
reader, with my story before him, can give me any consolation, can whis- 
per even a single word of comfort in my ear, Lentreat him not to refrain 
from doing so. Fer many years have I been bearing a burden almost too 
great for human strength; and the blessing of the miserable will rest 
upon him who shall lighten me of that load, though but by the weight of 
a single straw. 


| 
About eight-and-thirty years ago, I was a Student of Medicine in the 
} 








University of Edinbnrgh, and in due time I received my diploma as a 
Doctor of Physic. I then went to Paris, (according to the fashion of 
the day,) to spend a few montlis in attending the Hospitals and Lecture 
rooms in that city, before finally settling as a practitioner in my native 
town in the north of Scotland. While in Paris, I met with a young man, 
one Pierre Luback, who had been my class-fellow at Edinburgh, and 
with him I associated in all my professional studies and pursuits. We 
listened together sedulously and attentively to the lectures of our teach- | 
ers ; and we endeavored afterwards, by practical experiments, to ascer- 
tain the truth of the doctrines which we had been taught. It was our 
custom, in particular, on a stated night in each week, to practise dissec- 
tion, according to the instructions of our anatumical professor ; nor had | 
we any difficulty in precuring subjects for this purpose, as many murders 
and other violent deaths. were daily taking place at Paris. —Both Luback 
and myself were enthusiasts in our profession, and we entered with eag- 
erness and delight into all the details which the practice of it requires ; 
and many were the bright anticipations of future fame which we ventured 
to entertain. Alas! how were these anticipations, with regard to me, 
blighted in a single moment! 








It was upon an evening, about the beginning of the year 1789, that 
Luback and I, in walking through the environs of Paris, happened to 
enter a street where a public execution was about to take place. The 
crowd was great, and before we were aware, we found ourselves in the 
middle of it, and almost at the foot of the scaffold. The criminal, who 
was @ young man, apparently about twenty years of age, stood on the 
front of the scaffold, and behind him were two priests, one of them with 
a crucifix in his hand, and the other bearing a Bible. The young man 
began to address the assembled multitude in a low and broken voice, but 


they listened to him, became as still and motienless as a marble pave- 
ment. He called God to witness that he was ipnocent of the crime for 
which he was about to die. “I am poor,” said he, “ but I have been 
honest, and I thank Heaven, in this my last hour, that my conscience 
tells me not that I have ever.wronged any man. I know that it is now 
too late to hope for mercy in this world, and I speak not of my inno- 
cence in the vain expectation that my life may yet be saved, but I trust 
that this my last and dying declaration will induce my countrymen to 
spare me their reproaches, till time shall discover whether the oath which 
i now swear is true or not.” He then again lifted up his hands, and, 
in the most solemn manner, protested hisinnocence. I was much struck 
with this scene. There was so much earnestness in the young man’s 
manner, and kis countenance bore such evident marks of sincerity and 
virtue, that J could not but think that he spoke the truth. I felt as if I 
could have given all that I hadin the world at that moment to have been 
the bearer ef his pardon. The young man having finished his address, 
turned reund, and, in a little while, the fatal preparations were comple- 
ted ; the rope was placed about his neck, nt a white cloth was drawn 
over his handsome and stn-burnt countenance. I turned away faint and 
sick-hearted ; a momentary pause ensued; the noise of a falling board 
was heard, and a groan from the surrounding multitude told me that all 
was over. Luback and I hastened through the crowd, after having cast 


} 
| 
he scemed to gather confidence as he proceeded, and the whole crowd, as 
/ 





a single glance at the suspended and convulsed body ; and we could see 
from the sorrow depicted in the countenances of all the by-standers, how 
much the fate of the unfortunate sufferer was lamented. 

It happened that the evening of this execution was one of those which, 
according to the arrang@ment of our studies already mentioned, was ap- 
propriated by us to the practice of dissection; and it was our intention 
on this particular night to investigate a new and singular theory connect- 
ed with the organs of respiration, which had been a short time before 
proposed by a German professor. The apartment which we had hired 
as our dissecting-room was situated in an obscure lane in one of the 
northern outlets of the city; and we had agreed with a person, who 
made his livelihood by the traffic, to furnish us each week with a fresh 
subject for dissection. The evening of which I speak, I remember well, 
was dark and stormy, and it was about eight o’clock when Luback and 
I reached our apartment. The usual arrangements had been made by 
Laback’s servant; and wé found the body which was to form the sub- 
ject of our investigation stretched out upon the dissecting-table, and co- 
yered with a white cloth. On examining our instruments, however, we 
soon discovered that part of the apparatus with which our proposed ex- 
periments were to be made had not been provided, and Luback immedi- 
ately set off, accompanied by his servant, in order to procure the ne- 
cessary articles ; and, inthe mean time, it was agreed that I should pro- 
ceed to lay open the body, and make the proper arrangements for enter- 
ing upon our experiments immediately on Luback’s return. With this 
view, I removed the cloth from the corpse, but what was my surprise, 
when I discovered in it the features of the young man whose execution 
I had that evening witnessed! There was the same air of serenity and 
composure in the countenance which had struck me so much, and except 
that the lips were slightly convulsed, it did not seem that death had pro- 
duced upon him any change. The clothing had been almost wholly stri 
ped off, but part of the fatal cord still remained twisted around the neck. 
I had prepared my knife, but when I looked upon the calm and beauti- 
ful countenance of the young man, and recollected the words which he 
had spoken on the scaffold, I hesitated to use it. I felt as if it was a 
living body which was lying before me, and I shuddered as I laid the 
edge of the knife on the young man’s bosom. But this was only the feel- 
ing of a moment; I smiled at myself for my folly, and trimming the ta- 
pers, and placing them so as to give me the best light, I addressed my- 
self seriously to my work, And now I must tell what I have resolved 
to tell—the horrible truth, which I have never yet disclosed to any hu- 
man being, but which I have thought of, and dreamed of, in my secret 
soul, every morning and every night, for almost forty years, and the re- 
collection of which has every day become more intolerable, and more 
grievous to be borne. I beseech you, reader, to judge as gently as you 
can while you read it;—I had set the edge of the knife, I have said, to 
the young man’s bosom, and I was preparing to make the first cut, when 
my hand accidentally passed over the region of the heart, and to my 
great astonishment, I felt that the pulsation of the arteries was still going 
on. I had before remarked that the body was flexible, and still retained 
a considerable degree of heat, but this had not surprised me, for these 
appearances often remain for many hours after the last spark of life is 
extinguished ; but the beating of the heart seemed to indicate life, and I 
knew not what to think. I laid my hand again upon the spot, and the 
pulsations were now strong andregular. I cannot tell what was passing 
in my mind at this time, for I was agitated and alarmed, but I knew— 
yes I knew, and remember clearly what I did. I held my hand over 
the young man’s heart, and pressed it do I leant upon it heavily, and 
with my whole weight :—the throbbing was strong: for a moment, but it 
gradually became fainter and fainter, and at leugth died wholly away. I 
knew not why I did this—I only know that I did it, and I know that 
thereby I took away the life of a fellow mortal. 


Would to God that 1 had now the power, though at the expense of 
every thing dear to me, of undoing what was then done!—but it is idle 
to talk thus.—A sharp quivering ran through the body when the last faint 
beating had ceased, and with horror I saw the eyes open, and stare wild- 
ly upon me fora moment. The hand—the weather-beaten and embrown- 
ed hand, and the pale, pale arm, rose up as if pointing at me, and in- 
stantly fell down, dead, and motionless. I stood for some minutes stu- 
pified and irresolute; at length I put my hand again upon the heart, and 
found that it remained still and lifeless. I then resumed my knife, andI 
remetnber I said to myself, “I think I may now proceed.’’ But on the 
instant a dreadful reflection occurred to me, and someching within me 
said, almost audibly, “it is murder!’’ I endeavored to repress the 
thought, and for a moment busied myself with a case of instruments 
which was lying upon the table. But the terrible reflection again came 
over me like a fit of sickness, and I cried out, ‘‘Oh, God! what have I 
done!’ In an instant the instruments were dashed upon the floor, and 
I was endeavoring, by rubbing the body with my hands, to recal the 
banished life. There was no one near to assist me, but with great ex- 
ertion I contrived to drag the body towards the fire, and setting it in 
such a position that the heat might fall upon the chest, I continued the 
friction with my hands for a long time without intermission: it was in 
vain; the pulsations of the heart had ceased forever. I flew to my lan- 
cets, and laid open a vein, but the blood was cold and eongealed, and 
not a drop would flow. I cannot deseribe the distraction which now 
took hold of me; I threw myself upon the corpse, and bathed it with a 
flook of tears, wringing my hands and uttering the most despairing ex- 
clamations. The wind howled drearily in the old chimney of the apart- 
ment, and the rain battered with violence against the casements, and 
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every sound seemed to reproach me with what I had done. At length 
Luback and his servant returned, aud every exertion was again made to 
restore life; but it was all hopeless ; the face of the corpse had now as- 
sumed the sharp and ghasty appearance of death, and the limbs were 
become as cold and stiff as marble. I did not tell Luback what share I 
had taken in the young man’s death; and this, I have often thought, is 
a proof of the greatness of my guilt; but I was distracted at the time, 
and I knew not what I did. Luback saw that I was ill, and insisted on 
my returning to my lodgings,—and I got hume, I knew not how. I 
passed a sleepless and a dreadful night, and next morning, without see- 
ing Luback or any of my friends, I left Paris, and returned, in a state of 
mind bordering on frenzy, to my native country. . 

Such was the event which has thrown a cloud over my existence,—a 
cloud which has beeome darker and more threatening with every suc- 
ceeding year. My profession I soon relinquished, with loathing and dis- 
gust, and [ retleed to asmall property in the north of Scotland, which 
had been left me by a maternal uncle, and there have I lived down to this 
hour, a miserable man. Often have [ tried to recal distinctly the cir- 
cumstances of that awful night, and especially the feelings of my heart 
at the time tie fatal act was committed. If my intention was to destroy 
life, I am doubtless a murderer; for it is in the purpose of the heart 
that the guilt of the act consists. I cannot say that this was not my in- 
tention, for how else would I have done what I did? Sure I am, how- 
ever, that I had not in my thought at the moment, the real nature and 
consequences of the act which I was committing; and, as far as I can 
recollect, that act proceeded from feelings of tenderness and compassion, 
rather thax from any other. It would have been cruel to have mangled 
the flesh of the miserable corpse while a spark of life still lingered in its 
veins; but I did not reflect that that spark I had no right to extinguish 
—nay, that I was bound, as a man, to foster and to cherish it. Strange 
as it may seem, the idea never entered into my mind, that the unhappy 
being might be restored to life. He was a malefactor, doomed by the 
laws of his country to death, and who could rob death of his prey? Was 
it in my power to do any thing more than to refrain from plunging my 
knife into the bosom of the ill-fated wretch till the life which still linger- 
edat his heart had vanished forever? True it is, that if I had reflected 
for an instant, I would have known that the debt of justice had been 

aid, and that the criminal’s life, if it still remained to him, had then 
come his own. But I did not reflect at all; what I did was done al- 
most without thought—but much thought have I since expended on it.— 
But there is another reflection that torments me; I have reason to think 
that the man was innocent of the crime for which he died. I have been 
twice in Paris making inquiry as to the facts of his case, and this is the 
conclusion to which I have been brought. All that I have learned has 
increased my misery, but it satisfied for a moment the restless feverish- 
ness of my soul. [found that the unfortunate man had been a farmer 
in a remote province in the south of France, and that he had been tried 
at Paris for the crime of robbing certain travellers in a wood near his 
house. The evidence on which he was convicted was entirely circum- 
stantial, and he asserted his innocence, as the reader already knows, at 
the very hour of his death. I have heard, moreover, that two men, who 
have been since executed, acknowledged their guilt of this crime, and 
declared that the person who had formerly died for it was wholly inno- 
nocent. Alas! that person had been destined to perish by my hand, af- 
ter he had outlived, in the strength of innocence, the horrors of the scaf- 
fold. 

In vain do I seek relief from the thoughts which oppress me, in peru- 
sing the works of moralists and of jurists, and in tracing through their 
pages the various distinctions of criminality, which may exist in the act 
of taking away human life. In vain doI reason with myself, and say, 
“ There was nothing in the act which I committed which amounts to the 
legal and moral definition of murder,—there was no premeditation—no 
design previously conceived to take away life.’ Still the reflection oc- 
curs, that life I have taken away,—that the deed was done calmly and 
deliberately—without provocation—without heat of blood. It is true, 
that if it was done by carelessness, or by accident, it is not murder; but 
was it sodone? Was it not to overcome and destroy the weak and 
struggling life, thacI pressed my hand against the young man’s bosom? 
and if so,am I nota murderer? Why have I concealed the whole trans- 
action up to this hour, unless I was conscious of guilt? Why did I not 
immediately declare to Luback all that had taker place? Such are the 
reflections which have occupied my mind for the .teater part of a long 
and a singularly unhappy life; and now that [ am, in the course of na- 
ture, approaching the grave, the poignancy of these thoughts, instead of 
being mitigated, has become sharper and more severe. Often dol say 
in the morning. would to God it were evening ! and in the evening, would 
to God it were morning! There is but one subject which is for ever 
dwelling in my mind, and no exertion, no art, can banish it even for a 
single hour. Many atime do I start from sleep with the whole dreadful 
scene full before me; the pale arm of the murdered wretch lifted up, and 
his eyes glittering upon me with terrible brightness. If I place my hand 
upon my brow, or if I lay it upon the pillow, it is all the same ;—the 
throbbings of that heart, which by my act was stilled for ever, are dis- 
tinctly beating there; and the same fearful voice, which first awoke the 
a of conscience, is pealing in my ears,—“ Thou murderer! thou mur- 

erer ! 
rr 


Brrtnoven’s Contempt ror Roratty.—Beethoven was unfortu- 
mately placed. A sturdy, avowed republican, he fixed himself in Vien- 
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na: a despiser of rank and title, he lived in a place where such distinc- 
tions bear the highest premium: amongst princes and nobles he asserted 
the true nobility of genius. This was his language, (almost in the words 
of Burns,) and this his conduct in the Austrian capital :—‘‘ King and 
princes can, to be sure, make professors, privy councillors, &c., and con- 
fer titles and orders ; but they cannot make great men, minds which rise 
above the commen herd—these they must not pretend to make; and 
therefore must be held in honor. When two men such as Goéthe and [ 
come together, even the high and mighty perceive what it is to be con- 
sidered as great in men like us. Yesterday, on our way home, we 
met the whole Imperial Family. We saw them coming from a distance, 
and Goéthe separated from me to stand aside: say what I would, I could 
not make him advance another step. I pressed my hat down upon my 
head, buttoned up my great coat, and walked with folded arms through 
the thickest of the throng. Princes and pages formed a line, the Arch- 
duke Rudolph took off his hat, and the empress made the first saluta- 
tion. Those gentry know me. I saw to my real amusement the proces- 
sion file past Goéthe. He stood aside, with his hat off, and bending lowly. 
I rallied him smartly for it; I gave him no quarter.” 


rT 


Scene on Boarp tue U. S. Sup St. Louis, waite sue Lay at La- 
HANA, LAST APRIL.—A negro steward from one of the whale ships in 
port, came on board, and inquired for Capt. Forrest. 

Capt. F.—What’s your name ? 

Negro.—*“ Pompey, Sar,”’ with a shake of the head, and a pull at his 
woolly locks. 

Capt. F.—“ What do you want of mel” 

P.—* Satisfaction, Sar—my captain bears down upon me, and hases 
me about—have no peace, Sar.”’ 

Capt. F.—* Let us hear your story.” 

P.—“ One day when off the Cape, the captain made an error in his 
longitude. I worked it up, and told the captain of it. He looked it over 
and said, ‘So I have, Pompey—where did you learn your navigation?’ 
‘Studied it ashore, Sar.’ Soon after, the mate came up, and says to me, 
‘what’s the longitude?’ I told him that the Captain had made an er- 
ror, and it was so and so. Captain overheard it and came to me, and 
said, ‘much learning has made you mad—you know too much for a nig- 
ger—TI shall make you cook,’ and he made me do cook’s and steward’ 
duty both. After that I had no peace, Sar—he bore down upon me— 
tied me up in the rigging, cause I worked up ship’s reckoning—hurt my 
feelings deffully before the crew, Sar.’’ 

Capt. F.—*‘ How did you work up the longitude ?”’ . 

P.—* Got an Epitome, Sar,” strongly accenting the o. 

Capt. F.—“ A what?” (thinking he meant some kind of disease.) 

P.—* An Epitome, Sar.” 

Capt. F.—‘* What ?” 

P.—* Epitome, Sar.” 

Capt. F.—*‘ Ah! an epitome. Can youtakea lunar?” 

P.—(Seratching his head,) ‘‘ I guess—I don’t know—think can, Sar— 
*bout as quick as any body—four different ways, Sar.” 

Capt. ar Why Pompey, you are quite an astronomer.”’ 

P.—(Proudly)—* That’s what the people call me, Sar.” 

Capt. F.—“ Well, what do you want me te do for you?” 

P.—“ Satisfaction for such treatment. It is too bad.” 

Capt. F.—“ You are just the nigger I want on board the St. Louis. 
I'll take you here.” 

P.—Looking frightened at such an unexpected way of putting an end 
to his troubles, and not at all relishing the idea of a transfer to a man-of 
war, said—“ Sar, don’t mean to complain of captain; treats me well 
now—thought I ought to have satisfaction for tying me to the rigging; 
guess I'll go.” 

“Stop. Ihave got no teacher on board. I should like you for Pro- 
fessor of Mathematics,” said Capt. F., looking around upon the group 
of young gentlemen who were listening to the conversation. 

his was said with such a serious countenance that they, who had been 
scarce able to restrain their mirth before, burst into a rvar of laughter, 
under the fire of which Pompey made off with himself, and nothing 
more was heard of him, his seientific attainments, or his being “ borne 
down upon” afterwards.— Polynesian. 


 ————— 


A Hist to Giris.—We have always considered it an unerring sign 
of innate vulgarity, when we hear ladies take particular pains to impress 
us with the idea of their ignorance of all domestic matters, save sewing 
lace or weaving a net to incase their delicate hands. Ladies, by some 
curious kind of hocus-pocus, have got it into their hands that the best way 
to catch a husband is to show how profoundly capable they are of doing 
nothing for his comfort. Frightening a piano into fits, or murdering the 
King’s French, may be a good bait for certain kinds of fish, but they 
must be of that kind usually found in very shallow water. The surest 
way to secure a good husband is to cultivate those accomplishments 
which make a good wife.—Exchange paper. 


a 


DEGENERACY OF THE Press.—The Albany Microscope, s ing of 
the degeneracy of the press, says: ‘‘ Ghost of Franklin, hold thy breath! 
Last Saturday we saw an old revolutionary Ramage press sell under the 
hammer for $5 50! And to what use is it to be put, think you reader ? 
To squeeze cheese !” 
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GRANAWIALE. 


AN IRISH LEGEND. 


The voice of revelry was heard within the walls ot Howth Castle 
—a fortress, the site of which is yet distinguishable on the coast of 
the Harbor of Howth, amidst the various alterations and interpola 
tions to which it has been subjected, It was, in the sixteenth centu- 
ry, a very strong place, and deemed, on account of its ditches, ram- 
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Castle, this fine place, which is to be mine, would go to my ‘cousin 
Dermott.” 

Granawaile perceived her advantage! and, after a little cajolery 
on the part of herself and the officers, persuaded the young heir of 
Howth to visit, by way of a frolic, “‘ the finest of those ships,” which 
he was so anxious to see; but no sooner had he stepped on board 
The Queen’s Carrack, than the signal to weigh anchor was given ; 


_ and the vessels, slipped from their moorings, sailed ‘* homeward 


} 
; 


parts, flanking towers, and bastions, almost impregnable ;—besides | 


which, the tried valor of Lord Howth’s retainers, who garrisoned it, 
and their devotion to his cause, were well known. Revelry reigned 
now within the baronial hall of Howth Castle, and a deafening storm 


bound” from the harbor in gallant style. 
Granawaile, fully auticipating the issue of her bold abduction of 


| the heir of Howth, was well prepared to meet the irritated Earl, of 


wildly raged without; but little recked the heroes of the pike, long. | 


bow, and arquebuss, for the angry yelling of the winds, and the furi- 
ous dashing of the frothy waves, whilst they enjoyed the free circu- 
lation of the black-jack, the tale, and the song. A fierce and pierc- 
ing blast, however, from the warder’s horn, and several weighty 
blows falling rapidly upon the massy nail.studded outer portal of the 
Castle, aroused the attention of the wassailers; and one of them, 
despatched by the Earl to inquire who intruded upon the privacy of 
the castle dinner hour, returned with a message to this purport : 

‘** Granawaile of Ireland, Queen of the Western Isles, having, upon 
her departure from the Court of Elizabeth of England, been driven 
by stress of weather into the harbor and port of Howth, demandeth of 
the Lord of the Manor, as a leal knight, succor and hospitality.” 

The Earl, enraged at the lack of etiquette and deference towards 
himself, which he fancied, or rather was willing to fancy, observable 
in the message of Granawaile, and little heeding the consequences 
which might ensue from exasperating the formidable Queen of the 
West, bade his henchman return this answer to tho envoy of her Ma- 

esty : 
. ae The Lord of Howth Castle hath a law, from which he eannot 
depart : therefore, to the greatest potentate in the universe could he 
not open the gates of his fortalice whilst he dines. Queen Grana- 
waile is welcome to his hospitality if she will condescend to wait for 
it.” 

The reception which this answer met with from the high-spirited 
Semiramis of Erin may easily be surmised; and vowing that the in. 
solent Earl should drink the last drop of her blood, ere she ate a mor- 
sel of his bread, she orcered the driving vessels, if possible, to be 
moored, resolving, should the sea spare herself and little fleet, to re- 
connoitre Castle Howth on the morrow, and plan its effectual de- 
struction. Great as was the danger of being run aground on a lee 
shore, Granawaile’s men, fired at the insult offered to their celebra- 
ted and beloved Queen, succeeded in performing her commands, and 
trusted that close reefing and stout cables would enable them to wea- 
ther the blast, should its violence not increase, during the night.— 
Providentially, the storm ere morning had net only considerably aba- 
ted, but the wind had veered round to a quarter extremely favorable 
for the Queen’s return. Granawaile was not, hewever, to be deterred 
from her stern purpose, even by the precarious nature of a fair wind ; 
and the early dawn beheld the intrepid heroine, accompanied by a 
naval and military officer, surveying, with scientific eye, the exterior 
of that massy fortification, of which the interior had been so rudely 
denied to her gaze. 


“ That’s a tremendous battery. Yonder situation for the arque- | 


bussiers would be terrible to us. The height and steepness of that 
scrap, and the depth of the ditch, are almost inconceivable : a sharp 
fire from such ramparts would sweep our vessels cleanty off the wa- 
ters. But let us land our troops here; give us the advantage of this 
hill on our right, that woody ravine on our left, and the chapel and 
village in our rear, and the castle must be ours in no time.” 


Such, and many more, were the remarks of Granawaile, as 
she slowly wandered around the walls and outworks of the 
almost impregnable fortress ; and feeling that, though she was formi-. 
dable on the seas, her martial genius was little able to compete on 
land with that of those who raised such tremendous fortifications, and 
well knew how most advantageously to use them, she said to the 
admiral of her fleet, “* No, Rimbauld, it will never do; we must draw 
the insolent Earl into Clew Bay; there perhaps you will teach him 
at a trifling expense, better manners; but to attack the bravo in such 
a strong hold is impossible!” 

“ How now, my little fellow !” continued she, addressing a fair 
boy, in whose lively countenance and brilliant eyes shone a sense 
and spirit above his years, ‘‘ What! at play so early!—why, you 
have well filled your cap with stones, shells, and sea-weed, whilst 
the eyes of many are not yet open.” 


“flush ! lady—hush !” said the child, “I ought not to go by my- 
self farther than the angle of yon bastion, but have stolen out of 
bounds this morning, to look at those strange ships which were beat 
about so in the great storm yesterday.” 

** Do you like ships, then ?” 

**Oh, yes—love them !” 

“And were you ever in one, my little man 7?” 


whose advancing armament she had, some months afterwards, a full 
view from the turrets of her favorite castle, which commanded a 
prospect ef Clew Bay, and a vast expanse of ocean besides. 

The heroine had posted troops around Clare Island, at such inter- 
vals as were permitted by the nature of the coast, in order to oppose 
Lord Howth’s landing, should he attempt it, and to give time to her 
own fleet to proceed to the scene of action and form for the engage- 
nent. She had now the satisfaction of observing the Earl's squad- 
ron censiderably ahead of Achill Isle, and making for the Bay, 
where, with her principal maritime force, she had, in fact, prepared 
for his reception. Granawaile then slipped the cables of some of her 
favorite vessels, which were always coiled round the posts of her own 
bed while in harbor; and her naval officers, who had been previous- 
ly instructed, commenced at this signal their preparations for action. 

The Earl’s squadron, though hastily collected, was not deficient 
either in strength or beauty, his vicinity to the port of Dublin ren- 
dering the equipment of a tolerable fleet no very difficult matter. 

On entering the Bay an envoy was despatched by the Earl to Gra- 
nawaile, demanding the restoration of his son, ‘* by her unlawfully 
adducted and detained, &c. ; in default of which restoration, accor- 
ded in peace and courtesy, he, the Earl of Howth, held himself in 
readiness to give battle,” &c., &c. 

To which defiance Granawaile replied in his own spirit : 

‘** The Lady of the Isles hath a law, from which she cannot depart ; 
therefore could she not restore, to the greatest potentate in the uni- 
verse, his son, unless he complied with her own conditions.” 


‘Oh, never !” cried the impetuous Earl, “ never will I—can I— 
bend me to a woman’s will, or abide her pleasure !’ Then signify. 
ing his determination, his fleet immediately formed in line of battle, 
and was imitated by that of the Princess—so that the rival arma- 


ments now stood opposed to each other, and ready to commence the 
engagement. 


Immediately facing the vessel of the Earl appeared that of Grana- 
waile, distinguished from the rest by its gala array : and—oh! sight 
of unutterable anguish to a father’s heart—the only son of the Earl 
of Howth lashed to the main-mast of The Queen’s Carrack ! 


In a state bordering upon desperation, the Earl despatched to Gra. 
nawaile a flag of truce ; and, requiring the meaning of so cowardly 
an act, entreated the removal of his son ere the commencement of 
the engagement. 


The wily heroine replied, ‘that she was guilty of no cowardly act ; 
but, being Queen in her own dominions, would indubitably dispose of 
her prisoners, as she thought proper ; and that it was optional with 
the Earl of Howth to become the murderer of his own child, or to 
reclaim him without the effusion of blood, by acceding to her terms 
which were these :—‘* That the gates of Howth Castle should stand 
open now, and for ever, at the hours of meals ; and that its lords 
should never refuse hospitality to the stranger who sought it there.” 
Granawaile added, that “she allowed Lord Howth fifteen minutes 
after the reception of this message to consider of it; but that, should 
he then refuse to come to terms, she would fire the first shot herself, 
follow itby a broadside, and expect him to have the spirit and gal- 
gantry to return the compliment.” 

The terrified Earl took little time to deliberate ; in a few minutes 
the colors of his lordly fleet were lowered to those of Granawaile, the 
Amazon of the Western Isles ; who, with all the generosity and 
tenderness of her sex, deemed an innocent stratagem to save life far 
more heroic than the expenditure of a thousand volleys to destroy it! 
And in a short space the darling sun, whose account of Granawaile’s 
kindness to him during his captivity ensured for her the Earl’s last- 


ing gratitude and esteem, was locked in the arms of his anxious and 
idolizing father.* 





* The léading incidents of this tale are strictly historical, though not we have 
understood, generally known to English readers. 


oS 


DestTRucTION oF THE Bastite.—I never witnessed any thing so in- 
teresting as the transports, the acclamations, and the applauses of the 
prisoners during the demolition. The old Swiss porter alone showed 
signs of grief, which the prior explained, by saying, he regretted the cage 


because he made money by shewing it to strangers. The duke immedi- . 


ately gave him ten lou's; saying, that for the future, instead ef showing 
the cage to travellers, he should have to point out the place where it 


stood, and that surely would be more agreeable to them. So says Mad- 
** Not I, indeed !—father fears I might be lost, and then Howth | ame de Genlis. 
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OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 

The majesty of the law has been vindicated. If it appear strange to 
the reader that notice of the conclusion of a criminal trial is inserted in 
so prominent a place as this, it must be that reader is not aware how 
prominent a subject of conversation has been, in this city, the trial of 
Monroe Edwards; and how confidently some of our shrewdest men have 
predicted his acquittal upon the charges brought against him, or at the 
very least maintained that the jury would not agree. This latter re- 
sult seemed to be confidently expected by the convict himself; for as his 
crimes were artfully committed, the plan of his defence was managed 
with consummate skill. Contradictory evidence was introduced to otfus- 
cate the jury, and counsel most skilful labored with distinguished ability 


to make the most of the matters brought to bear on his trial, by a scamp- 
as accomplished as ever figured in the records of this, or of any other | 
country. But all has proved ineffective—a righteous verdict has been | 
rendered—and we have full confidence in Judge Kent, that, at the next 


term of the court, after the disposal of the other pending indictments, 
Mr. Monroe Edwards will carry his Adonis aspiring graces to the splen- 
did retirement of Sing Sing or Mount Auburn. 

It is not our disposition to exult over a fallen man, or to call for Dra- 
co-like and unnecessarily severe inflictions upon any body. But the 
moral well being of this country calls for exemplary punishment upon 


the misdeeds of magnificent rogues. Poor villains are harshly enough | 


dealt with; but the tendency of the operation of the laws recently, has 
been too much to lessen the risk of punishment, in proportion to the mag- 
nitude of the crime charged, and the impudence of the offender. This 


Mr. Monroe Edwards case will, we trust, be so perfected as to show that | 


money will not purchase immunity, or buy a false sympathy. 


our judiciary. 
to the City Election—the ermine was proved untainted by political cel- 
lusion; and in many other instances it has been our proud duty to no- 
tice decisions reflecting the highest honor upon the Bench. 

But, as the body is well or ill from the purity er impurity of the at- 
mosphere, so is the moral man affected by the tone of the community 
in which he moves. Judges and jurors are as sensible to these causes as 
any other men. So self-evident a proposition needs no demonstration ; 
else could we refer to the uninflicted penalties upon the statute books, 
which the milder spirit of the age permits to remain a dead letter. Our 
fathers were stern enough, but we of the present generation are a great 
deal too lenient, and succeeding generations promise too fair to improve 
still further upon merciful notions, and with every succeeding year extend 
the impunity of crimes. We are therefore very glad that Mr. Munroe 


Edwards has been convicted, and trust that conviction will be followed | 


by punishment the most severe that the law permits. There should be no 
distinction of ‘ respectable’’ and its contrary, in the e:iminal dock—no 


lacing of handcuffs for one man, and sharpening them for another. Those | 


who suffer least generally deserve most, inasmuch as they are transgres- 


sors without the apology which may be honestly offered in extenuationby | 


the poor and ignorant. 

So much for Mr. Monroe Edwards. Now turn we to our political 
sinners—the talking, scheming, busy bodies about nothing in Washington. 
They will not perhaps feel complimented by so sudden a transition from 
the forger to the politicians ; but we can assure them if they have staid 
so long in Washington as to forget that their constituents exist, that those 
constituents have not forgotten them—little as has been done in the ten 
miles square worthy of remembrance. Certainly there never was be- 


fore so intricate a snarl as that into which circumstances and the politi- 
cians have woven the interests of the country. Poitns of political 1e- 


quirement are held by each party and segment of parties in check over 
the others—in a word, to borrow a sea-phrase, the machine of State is 
“ pauled.”’ That is to say, it is so choked and clogged as to be immoy- 
able, until some of the obstructions are taken away; and those obstruc- 


In these | 
remarks we intend no reflection upon the integrity and uprightness of 


In a recent case—the decision of the. Judges in relation | 
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tions are placed and kept, as contingent checks, to be waived only by com” 
promises which would prevent either party from carrying out a complete 
and perfect line of policy. There is, however, this consolotary reflection 
that the members of the present Congress cannot sit beyond the fourth of 
next March, though they may choose to remain in session until that 
time. 
Meanwhile the business of the country is everywhere suffering by this 
suspense. Men cannot adventure in enterprise the result of which must 
| depend upon the future policy of the country, until that policy is in some 
measure determined. And not only the commerce but the internal poli- 
tics of the States are in uncertainty during this troublesome delay. The 
| elections for members of the next Conzress are about to take place ; and, 
as a preliminary, legislative action under the appdrtionment bill is abso- 
lutely necessary. That apportionment bill still remains unsettled, the 
Senate having made changes in it to which the House will never 
agree. 

We have however this consolation—that the issue of the Brother Jon- 
athan does not depend upon the motions of the national legislature. If 
the newspapers have any thing to be grateful for, it is for the circum- 
stance that they are beyond the reach of benefit from the law-makers— 
benefits from that source being generally of the character known as “Joe 
| Bowers’s good will.”” Whether Congress rise or not it isa satisfaction 


that JonaTHAN rises; and he has managed this week to put an article 
| or two in his pack worth the year’s subseription. Tennyson’s new poem, 
and the “ Dust’ of Miss Eliza Cook ave two gems in our judgement 
| worth a year’s subscription; to say nothing of our serials, and of the 
, great variety of other choice selections which the pages of the paper this 
_ week offer to their readers, 

The reader has noticed from time to time in this paper some excruci- 
| atingly funny extracts from “The Porcelain Tower, or Nine Stories of 


| China.” We are sorry to say that we are almost at the end of that 
source of amusement, having, including the extract in this number— 
| “ Hyson and Bohea,” published nearly the whole of the original volume. 
The Brother Jonathan was the first publication which introduced these 
| twuly witty stories to the American public; and we have seldom publish- 
ed any series of stories which have produced so much mirth. 

In ournext will be given an original burlesque drama, with two illus- 
| trations, engraved expressly for the Brother Jonathan. A continuation 
_ of Mr. Neal’s stery will also appear, the difficulty of placing the proofs 
under the author's revision having this week interrupted the series. 





—_— SE 


SELF-1nsTRUCTOR In Writinc.—The Self-Instructor is the best prac- 
tical work on Penmanship ever published. The copies were carefully and 
accurately written and engraved by the late Mr. Perkins, of this city.— 
They are perfectly adapted to adi persons, according to their proficiency, 
| from the beginner to the accomplished penman, with brief and explicit 

instructions oh the cover of each book. Price $1 per dozen—one shil- 
| ling single. . 
The whole series, from 1 to 8 inclusive, are now completed and for 
| sale at No. 4 John street, near Broadway; at No. 14 Greene street, and 
| at Collins, Keese & Co’s., 254 Pearl street, N.Y. A cheap edition o 
| the American Penman, suitable for schools, and Perkins’ Copy Slips, 
| Nos. 1,2, and 3, may be purchased at the low price of nine shillings per 
| dozen—one shilling single. 


ee 


Epwarps, tae Forcer.—The trial of this man in the Oyer and Ter- 
miner was concluded on Tuesday at 10 o’clock, by the rendition of a 
verdict of guilty by the jury ; but sentence was suspended until the next 
term, as there are still some five or six indictments pending against him. 
His sentence on the whole, will not, we think, be less than twenty years 
—and if he was shut up for life, the community would be relieved from 
, an artful and most accomplished villain, and a wholesome example given 
| to other financiers. 


eee 


eR 


Removat.—We observe that our neighbors of the Sun have removed 
from the building, corner of Nassau and Spruce, on which they have so 
long bung out their banner, to the commodious and spacious structure, 
corner of Nassau and Fulton. They are thus placed on the corner of 
two great thoroughfares; and it is not saying too much to predict that 
the travel on each will be improved by the new tenant. 
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WILL HE WRITE A BOOK? 


Many good people are in an agony of suspense—a perfect perspiration 
of inquiry, now that the Dickens, to use a Southern phrase, “ has been 
come and is done gone,” to know whether he will write a book, what sort 
of a book it will be, and what he will say of us. Curiosity is in excrucia- 
ting pain to be satisfied whether he leaves the country with senti- 
merts favorable or unfavorable; and té know what dre the com- 
plexion and size of his note book, and the tenor of his memoranda. 

Of a few things he will go home satisfied, vide licet, to wit, that is to 
say, namely :-—That biped asses are indigenous in all countries, and that 
there are no differences in asinine essentials between Europe and Amer- 
ica, though there may be shades of difference in the outward manifesta- 
tions :—That, if the pleasure is as great, in being cheated as to cheat, so 
by the inverted rule of three, the pleasure is as great in worshipping as 
in being worshipped; or, in other language, that many men and women 

consider themselves as much honored in lying down for a popular intel- 
lectual Jughernaut to run over them, as the Jughernaut is honored by 
the provision of such a railroad :—That the universal Yankee na- 
tion are very fond of doing things with a rush, when they take a 
notion: That the American people will do things for fashion’s sake 
which they would not do for heaven’s sake: And, that the reading pub- 
lic are not so fond of the exemplification of theories of abstract benevo- 
lence, under the name of justice, at their own cost, as they are of buying 
the last new novel for a shilling. 

When applause is carried to flattery, flattery is sublimated to adula- 
tion, and adulation is piled wp to bore-ation, it becomes rather tedious, 
and to the mind of a sensible man is supremely disgusting, while to his 
body and to his senses it is beyond degree wearisome and unpleasant.— 


have been in the habit of regarding him as a sensible man, he must have 
been disgusted with it. There was a vast deal too much posting of his 
name in the streets and corne’s to fill the theatre, or raise the price of a 
dinner or a ball ticket. There was too much cap-pulling among 
the fashionables to play him off at dejeuners, dinners, soirees, and 
conversaziones, a3 a forty-two pounder, and extinguisher, against 
the claims of rivals. There was too much of the struggling of a 
species of spurious aristocracy, purse-proud ignorance and impudence 
‘cembined; of puppy-dom in fashion and Ann-Matilda puerility in litera- 


worship, woman-worship, Boz worship and buzz gabble. 


In a word, wherever Dickens went, it appeared as if he carried an 
atmosphere in which people ran crazy, or sunk to idiocy. He saw little 
——or next to nothing manly or characteristic in the country. Beset 
around and about with a pack of pretenders, wherever he showed him- 
self, he had no spportunity, except by stealth, to see or know any thing | 
of the people. Those whose position entitled them to the right of | 
being his hosts, and who would gladly, except in such a reign of | 
un-reason have done the duties of hospitality, were fairly driven out 
of the field and crowded back, by the fashionable rush—a rush which 
would have been quite as violent after a man-monkey, and has been 
quite as ridiculous in its pursuit of a lithe limbed woman. Elssler has 
had as extravagant worship as Dickens—and we'll be hanged if we 
think the expenders of five to fifty dollars for single tickets to see both, 
will be able to remember them apart six months hence, or to tell whe- | 


ther Dickens danced the Cracovienne, or Fanny Elssler wrote the Old 
Curiosity Shop. 


| 
i 


Will he write a book? We hope so; and we hope, furthermore, that 
the mountain of folly which rose before him in this country, till he could 
neither climb over nor go round, and was obliged to run away from it, 
will be “essentially” showed up, and wittily described. We have been 
trolloped—let us be bozzed. As to any ingratitude which some people 
might suppose there would be in Mr. D’s publication of such a book as 
ought to be written, that is all gammon. Mrs. Feliciana Simpkins Wash- 
ington Shallow, who displayed her one diamond and half bushel of paste, 
and her rouge-faced bust—tut! tournoured daughters anc nieces, to pa- 
tronize Mr. Dickens and lady is fair game—quite as fair as Mrs. Leo Hun- 
ter. It was not that she loved Dickens much, but that she loved herself 
& Co. more, that she turned out to meet the literary lion. Two-thirds 


—we had almost said three of the hospitality he received in the Atlan- shire. 





We do not think that Mr. Dickens is satisfied with his visit; for as we | 
| 
| 
| 





—— 





tic cities was all emptiness and pretence, and he is a great goose, and 
not the man we took him for, if he does not convert it into profitable ma- 
terial. 


Mr. Dickens was used in this country for all sorts of purposes—thea- 


| trical, gastronomical, fashionable, and mesmeric—by managers, cooks, 


tailors, travellers, animal magnetizers, book and newspaper manufac- 
turers, and homeeopathists—and if he don’t use this country in return, 
he will show that he would not know how to profit by an international 
copy-right law, if one existed. Write abook! To be sure he will, and 
heartily, right heartily will Brotuer JonaTHAN enjoy its pages. 


eee 


THE EXPLORING EXPEDITION. 

The return of the United States ship Vincennes, from the exploring ex- 
pedition, has created quite a sensation among the savans and the curious. 
The most valuable curiosity included in the return cargo, however, is no 
more. We speak of Vindova, a Fiji chief, who was brought here a pri- 
soner, but obtained a release by the hand of God, dying on Saturday, in 
the hospital, to which institution he was carried, just in- time there to 
yield up his spirit. It is said that the savage was perfectly aware of his 
approaching dissolution; and that he even fancied that the building—a 
larger one than he ever saw before, or had any conception or idea of— 
was the house of the Great Spirit. It is stated that Vindova was pre- 
sent and abetting at the murder of the crew ofthe brig Charles Doggett, 
of Salem, a few years since; and that he also joined in the horrid repast 
upon the bodies of the victims. If it was purposed to send this savage 
back to report upon what he saw in this country, it is unfortunate that he 
died; but if any thing like punishment was proposed it is fortunate; for 
there could be little civilized justice, in inflicting chastisement upon one 
who had not sinned against light and knowledge. 

The scientific and geographical discoveries of the expeditiun, the cor- 
rection of oldcharts, and drafts of new, and the establishment of the true 
locale of islands, shoals, &c., which have hitherto been undetermined, 
or loosely stated, are sufficient to reimburse the country for the expense 


incurred. Scientific objects have not only been attained, but several of 


the principal groups and islands in the Pacific Ocean have been visited, 
examined and surveyed ; a friendly intercourse and protective commer- 
cial regulations established with the chiefs and natives; aggressions on 


_ our citizens and commerce redressed, and a justly merited punishment 
ture; of empty parvenuism, and of democracy ashamed of itself that it | 


is democracy ; of affectation, humbug, pretension, and cant, of man- | 


meted out in some flagrant cases of unprovoked and cold-blooded mur- 
der. 

The Expedition has been treated with a circumstance somewhat rare 
in the present era; the discovery of an island where the natives had 
never before seen a white man, and probably never heard of one, for they 
offered worship, believing as their gestures intimated, that their visitors 
came from the sun. The scientific corps have been busily engaged in 
their various departments since the vessels left home, and all will return 
in the Vincennes and the Porpoise and Oregon, now on their way from 
Rio Janeiro, except Mr. Hale, the Philologist, who was left at the Co- 
lumbia River to prosecute his labors among the tribes there, and may be 
expected home, overland, in August. 

It bas been said that the American and French Exploring Expeditions 
made some simultaneous discoveries ; but the officers of the American 
expedition claim, and their journals and log books show that their dis- 
coveries in the Atlantic Ocean, (the new continent, &c.,) preceded 
those of the French and English expeditions. No American should lose 
sight of this fact for a moment, for each nation will be apt to claim pre- 
cedence, and it is our duty to~defend our own; particularly when the 
claim happens to be so well founded. 

—a——— 

A Goop SuceEstion.—Some wags in Pennsylvania, we learn fiom the 
Philadelphia Gazette, have struck upon a mode by which the members 
of Congress who wish, may make long speeches without saddling the ex- 
pense upon the country. The proposition is that all speeches of more 
than fifteen minutes length, be printed at the author’s expense, prior to 
delivery, and then read by title only in the House, and the printed copies 
circulated among the members! 


—_——- : 

(> It is said that Lord Morpeth invariably rides on the stage coaches 
in preference to railroad cards, in his peregrinations, and as invariably 
rides on the box and drives when the driver will let him. This is York- 
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Tue Twin Sisters; a Tale for Youth. By Mrs. Sandham. New 
York: D. Appleton & Co. 


This is one of the series of “ Tales for the People and their Children,” | 
and something may be judged of the character of the little volume before 
us, from the fact that the work has passed through twenty editions in | 
London. We have not read it, but its popularity across the water, and | 


the circumstance that the Messrs. Appleton have adopted it are suffi- | 


cient to endorse it. 
eR 


Tre Peorpte’s Liprary. New York: Israel Post. 

No. Nine of this work is illustrated with a portrait of D'Israeli the 

younger, and commences his splendid novel Vivian Grey. 
Ea 

Ure’s Dictionary.—The Appletons have published the ninth semi- 
monthly number of this work, The publication involves a very large ex- 
pense; and the amount of information which the whole work will con- 
vey, illustrated by engravings, and in every possible manner made intelli- | 
gible, can certainly be purchased in no other shape for so small a price. 
We honestly commend the work to universal attention. | 

; ——— a ——__ 

Tar Leatuer Stockine Tates.—Having completed the publication | 
of the Sea Tales of Mr. Cooper, in numbers, Curry, 155 Broadway, has 
commenced the issue of the Leather Stocking Stories, in the same form. 
They include The Deerslayer, The Pathfinder, The Last of the Mohi- 
cans, The Pioneers, and The Prairie—five works in American legendary 
and historical interest unexceeded. Every American should possess the | 
series. 

—— a — 

(KF The Encyclopedia Americana has reached the 23d of its eighty 
numbers. It is a good way to bind the volumes as they are completed ; 
and thus one may have a library of reference growing under his hands, 
and complete almost before he is aware of it. 

ie 

KK Scott and Thiers, as published by Post, are nearly completed. We 
shall really feel lost when each series is finished, as we have learned to 
look for them as regularly as the day of their usual delivery returned. 
Probably Mr. Post has some new treat in store for us. 

a_mnncceetigppieseit 

Pennxsytvania.—The Legislature of this State met at Harrisburg on | 
the 9th instant; and the Governor's very brief message is of such a cha- 
racter that the stock of the State is on the rise. He urges the necessity 
of making provisions for the payment of the public creditors, those espe- 
cially who have labored on State improvements, and furnished materials 
for their repair and construction. He also exhorts the Legislature to 
make adequate provision for ail the public creditors, either by increased 
taxation, ‘or by some other available means,”’ and suggests the propti- | 
ety of transferring the stocks held by the State in the Bank of Pennsyl- 
vania, Philadelphia Bank, and the Farmers’ and Mechanics’ Bank, to 
Trustees, to meet the claims of domestic creditors. Three per cent., he 
says, on all assessed value of the real and personal property in Pennsyl- 
vania amounts to upwards of forty-two millions of dollars, a sum suffi- 
cient to pay off the entire public debt, and leave a surplus of five or six 
millions in the treasury. 

———— a 

0G Six of the sixteen hotels in Saratoga are now conducted on Tem- 
perance principles. 

— 


emiah, are the following versus: 


5. ‘And I set befure the sons of the house of the Rechabites, pots 
full of wine, and and I said unto them, drink ye wine. 

6. But they said, We will drink no wine: for Jonadab the son of 
Rechab our father, commanded us saying, Ye shall drink no wine, neither 
ye, nor your sons for ever. 

8. Thus have we obeyed the voice of Jonadab the son of Rechab our 
father in all that he hath charged us, to drink no wine all our days, we, 
our wives, our sons nor our daughters.” 


I  — 


XS One morning last week, as Col. Monroe Edwards, on trial for 
forgery, was passing to the Court Room of the Oyer and Terminer in the 
sulaee of the officers to attend his trial, his pocket was cut open by 
some adroit rogue, as he was in the crowd in the City Hall, and his 
pocket book, containing $200 in bills and come penne nee carried 
away. The pickpocket escaped undetected; although Edwards was in 
charge of two officers. 


Ancient Temperance Socitety.—lIn the thirty-fifth chapter of Jer- 


Texxyson’s Porms.—Wm. D. Ticknor, of Boston, will ina few days 
issue, simultaneously with the London publisher, (Moxon) an edition of 
Alfred Tennyson’s beautiful lyrics. One edition has already been print- 
ed in England, and was taken up by the public almost immediately upon 
its appearance. Through the politeness of a friend we are enabled to 
present our readers with a poem which appears for the first time we 
think in this new edition, and has never, at any rate, been before printed 
in this country. Old or new however, it needs no encomium from us. 


GODIVA. 


By Aterep Tennyson. 
I waited for the train at Coventry ; 
T hung with grooms and porters on the bridge, 
To watch the three tall spires; and there I shaped 
The city’s ancient legend into this : 
Not only we, the latest seed of Time, 
New men, that in the flying of a wheel 
Cry down the past, not only we, that prate 
Of rights and wrongs, have loved the people well, 
And loath’d to see them overtax’d; but she 
Did more, and underwent, and overcame, 
The woman of a thousand summers back, 
Godiva, wife to that grim Earl, who ruled 
In Coventry; for when he laid a tax 
Upon his town, and all the mothers brought 
Their children, clamouring, “ If we pay, we starve;” 
She sought her lord, and found him, where he strode 
About the hall, among his dogs, alone, 
His beard a foot before him, and his hair 
A yard behind. She tuld him of their tears, 
And pray’d him, “If they pay this tax, they starve.” 
Whereat he stared, replying, half-amazed, 
* You would not let your little finger ache 
For such as these /’’—*‘ But I would die,” said she, 
He laughed, and swore by Peter and by Paul; 
Then fillip’d at the diamond in her ear, 
“O ay, ay, ay, you talk ;’—*“ Alas!"" she said, 
“ But prove me what it is I could not do,” 
And from a heart as rough as Esau’s hand, 
He answer’d, “ Ride you naked thro’ the town, 
And I repeal it;”” and nodding, as in scorn, 
He parted with great strides among his dogs. 
So left alone, the passions of her mind, 
As winds frum all the compass shift and blow, 
Made war upon each other for an hour, 
Till pity won. She sent a herald forth, 
And bade him cry, with sound of trumpet, all 
The hard condition ; but that she would loose 
The people: therefore, as they lov’d her well, 
From then till noon ne foot should pace the street, 
“No eye look down, she passing ; but that all 
Should keep within, door shut, and window barr’d. 
_ Then fled she to her inmost bower, and there 
Unclasped the wedded eagles of her belt, 
The grim Earl’s gift; but ever.at a breath 
She linger’d, looking like a summer moon 
Half-dipt in cloud; anon she shook her head, 
And shower'd the rippled ringlets to her knee ; 
Unclad herself in haste ; adown the stair 
Stole on; and, like a creeping sunbeam, slid 
From pillar unto pillar, ’till she reach’d 
«Ibe gateway ; there she found her palfrey trapt 
In purple, blazoned with armorial gold. 
hen she rode forth, clothed on with ehastity ; 
The deep air listened round her as she rode, 
And the low wind hardly breathed for fear. 
The little wide-mouthed heads upon the spout 
Had cunning eyes to see; the barking cur 
Made her cheek flame; her palfrey’s footfall shot 
Light horrors thro’ her pulses: the blind walls 
Were full of chinks and holes; and overhead 
Fantastic gables, crowding, stared: but she 
Not less thro’ all bore up, till, last, she saw 
The white-flowered elder-thicket from the field 
Gleam thro’ the Gothic archways in the wall. 
Then she rode back, clothed on with chastity ; 
And one low churl, compact of thankless earth, 
The fatal by-word of al] years to come, 
Boring a little auger-hole in fear, 
Peep’d—but his eyes, before they had their will, 
Were shrivelled into darkness in his head, : 
And dropt before him. So the Powers, who wait 
On noble deeds, cancell’d a sense misused; 
And she, that knew not, passed ; and all at once, 
With twelve great shocks of sound, the shameless noou 
Was clashed and hammer’d from a hundred towers, 


One after one: but even then she gain’d > 


Her bower; whence reissuing, robed and crowned, 
To meet her lord, she took the tax away, 
And built herself an everlasting name. 











{ 
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Gaspar; The Pirate of the Indian Seas. New York: Wilson & Co. 

This is the third of the very cheap publications issued from the Press 
of the Brother Jonathan, as extras to the newspaper. For the very 
low price of one shilling the reader purchases in this book a new novel, 
which in the ordinary mode of publication would exceed in cost a dollar; 
and in addition to its cheapness it has the advantage of being fit to trans- 
mit by mail, an edition having been published for that purpose which 
comes within the regulations of the U. S. Post Office. as 

The scene of the story is laid in the island of Mauritius, and the Indian 
Seas. The hero, Gaspar, is the natural son of a rich planter, and is high 
in the favor, confidence and affection of his father, until an accidental 
quarrel brings out the daughter of a neighboring proprietor so warmly in 
his defence that an attachment is suspected, and Gaspar is despatched to 
sea, to keep the young people out of each other’s way. As lovers 
always will find means to meet each other, despite the most watch- 
ful vigilance of jealous parents and guardians, it becomes after- 
wards necessary to send the young lady also, away from Mauritius. 
Meanwhile Gaspar is treated with such severity by his commander, that 
he makes his escape from the ship, and in the chances of maritime life 
falls among pirates, which pirates take possession of the vessel in which 
the young woman is a passenger. Gaspar joins them on condition that 
the lady is to be his share of the prize; and his conduct to her, the very 
soul of honor, her final escape through his means, and the natural inci- 


‘dents in such a narrative, make up a very interesting story, with a de- 


nouement which we shall not spoil the interest of the book by giving here. 
It is graphically and powerfully written—a sufficient earnest for its ex- 
cellence being the fact that it was published originally in that fountain 
of good things, the Dublin University Magazine—the work in which ori- 
ginally appeared Charles O’ Malley, Jack Hinton, and other tales of world 
renowned excellence. Nothing below excellence can possibly find ad- 
mittance to the Blackwood of Ireland. 

The value of the Brother Jonathan edition is very much increased by 
an original preface in which is given asuccinct and deeply interesting 
account of that wonderful band, the Buccaneers of the West Indies; a 
horde whose opposite traits constitute them the most wonderful people 
of the 17th century; and whose daring deeds exercised an influence on 
the destinies of the maratime nations of Europe, greater and more last- 
ing than any of the movements of royalty through the whole hundred 
years. Treating of a period and of events comparatively so little known 
to the general reader, the preface is of itself worth the price of the 
whole pamphlet. 

The demand for this work cannot indeed be said to be ‘“ unexampled,” 
because the other works published by the same house have had a run, 
till now, unknown in publishing annals; but when we have said that 
Gaspar, the Pirate, sells like its predecessors, we have said enough to 
inform the reader of its extensive sale. The next extra work from the 
Jonathan Press will be the first American Reprint of a new novel by the 
very popular author of the “Tales of the O’Hara Family,” ‘“‘ The Mayor 
of Windgap,” and other popular novels—Jchn Banim, Esq. 

——— 


A Masvat ror Communicants: Being the Eucharistica of Samuel 
Wilberforce, M. A. Adapted to the American Service. 


The Eucharistica is a collection of extracts from the devotional writ- 
ings of eminent English divines, from 1466 down to 1674, including 
Cranmer, Satton, Laud, Jeremy Taylor, Dr. Brevent, Dr. Ken, Wilsen, 
Potter, and many others, particularly those fathers in the church who 
have left behind them works upon the Sacrament. It is very neatly print- 
ed, convenient in size, and adapted in price to the pockets of those less 
endowed with worldly goods. 

—— 

Dr. Jor. Hart, for many years well known in connexion with the 
Press in this city, expired at his residence in this city, on the 14th inst. 
He was the life of a large circle of acquaintance; and had a larger fund 
of local, general, and personal, political, dramatic and literary informa- 
tion than almost any man we ever met. His fund of anecdote was inex- 
haustible, his wit pleasant without malice, and the announcement of his 
death, which he met with prepared resignation, will cause a sigh from 
many a breast. 


i 


BS We are pained to hear that the situation of Hon. S. L. Southard 
js very critical ; and that the good accounts of his health which have been 
published are far from being sustained. 





RUSSIA. 


BY THE REV. GEORGE CROLY. 

[The American reading public is familiar with the style of Rev. 
George Croly, as the Messrs. Harpers have published several of his very 
eloquent works. He lost somewhat of bis reputation for literary ho- 
nesty by his eulogy of the royal profligate and debauchee, George IV; 
who comes out from his Rev. biographer’s whitewashing quite a saint. 
But the nervousness and vigor of Croly’s English is every where ac- 
knowledged, and a finer specimen does not exist than the following 
which we extract from a work just published in London.” It is also 
remarkable for its true John Bull hatred of the Autocrat. ] 


“The man shuts his eyes on history, and is neither politician nor pa- 
triot, who will not see that the whole spirit of the court of St. Peters- 
burgh has at all times been territorial aggrandizement; and that whether 
with a smiling face, and a lip teeming with self-denial and mederation ; 
or with the sword in her hand, and her lip pouring out hatred and fury, 
she has incessantly urged her claims to universal sovereignty. She has 
had ‘More, more,’ graven on her iron heart, and at this hour she is 
prompted to broader and more reckless seizures, by the success of her 
arms, the weakness of her opppnents, the force of her position, and the 
superstitions of her people. There is something like an inevitable 
necessity of going forward, imposed upon her, alike by her remain- 
ing barbarism, and her rapidly acquired knowledge of the arts and the 
artifices of civilized life. With Asiatic multitudes, and European tac- 
tics moulding the wild and death-devoted myriads of a Gengiskhan, by 
the military system of a Napoleon; with the still more singular mixture 
of the deep submission of the Asiatic slave, and the fierce freedom of the 
Tartar; foreign war, lavish of blood, and perpetual in its thirst of con- 
quest, seems scarcely so much the vice of her government as the ten- 
ure of its existence. Let the Czar sheath his sword to-morrow, and the 
humane folly will find its reward in the dagger. Let Russia stop in her 
career of aggrandizement, and she will be plunged into convulsion—the 
great tide which had been going smoothly along, gradually covering 
kingdom after kingdom, will be checked only to break and swell into bil- 
lows. Thepopular spirit would disdain the pacific throne—the wild ap- 
panages to the sceptre would forget their allegiance, when she laid up 
the sword in the repositories of the state. The whole new and frowning 
vassalage that even now bites its chains, would feel them lifted from its 
neck, only to beat them into the falchion and spearhead again. Let Rus- 
sia disband her army, and abjure ambition, and from that hour she has 
parted with the living principle of her fearful and unnatural supremacy : 
the talisman is shattered in pieces, and her empire is a dream.” 


The conclusion of the paper is in the same bold spirit, as the prece- 
ding. 

“ But the fall of Russia too is fated. No nation, beginning as she has 
done, and persevering in the principles which stamped her characterin the 
cradle can escape the common justice of Providence. With man for her 
victim, craft for her policy, and plunder for ber ambition, she must be 
only ripening ruin for herself. No nation of the modern world has so 
exclusively made rapine the principle of her progress; her downfall is 
therefore inevitable. Yet it may be still remote. The Cain of nations, 
she may be suffered to wander far, and wander long; to build the city 
and found the tribe: she may even be guarded from the common in- 
dignation of man, but it will be, by the mark on her forehead ; and pre- 


| served like the first homicide, like him she will finally perish in the gene- 


| 


} 


ral ruin, which guilt, ambition, and violence will have drawn down upon 
the Infidel world.” 





* Historical Sketches, Speeches, and Charactors. By the Rev. George Croly, 


nasil 

Episcorpatian Convention.—During the last week the Diocese of 
Massachusetts held its annual Convention ; the venerable Bishop Gris- 
wold presiding. The subject of appointing an assistant for the Bishop 
was discussed, but it was decided that notwithstanding the advanced 
age of the present prelate, the appointment of a helper is unnecessary. 
Many clergymen were present from other States; and among those who 
delivered eloquent addresses, and sermons, the New York city clergy 
were conspicuous. Rev. Drs. Milnors, Eastburn and Vaughan of New 
York, and Stone of Brooklyn, are noticed in the reports which we have 


| seen, as speaking on several occasions. The Convention was the largest 


ever held in the State, and the Bostonians received the visit of the New 
York clergy with much gratification, and did their duties as hosts ina 
manner which showe | their appreciation of the standing and talents of 
their guests. 
— or 

Tue Faiturut Doe. New York: M. W. Dodd. 

This is a very neat little book for children, illustrated with something 
like a dozen clear and pretty cuts; and telling a story calculated to in- 
struct while it amuses. Its simplicity and naturalness are charming. — 


OTP RO RIE 
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THE FRENCH QUARTER OF NEW ORLEANS. 
[From Mr. Tasistro’s new work, “ Random Shots and Southern 
Breezes,” about to issue from the Press of the Messrs. Harpers, we 
make the following extracts. They will arrest attention as speci. 
mens of the excellent and polished style of the writer. We are safe 
in predicting that these volumes will be wicely read and admired.) 


On leaving the St. Louis Exchange, we enter at once into the 
heart of that district in the first municipality, which for stillness, and 
something of a funeral.like calm which pervades the very atmos- 
phere, presents such a striking contrast to the more bustling quar. 
ters of the city. The most remarkable buildings here are the an- 
cient Cathedral, somewhat the worse for age, built in the old quiet 
style of French architecture: and the famous Ca/aboose, the terror 
of all evil-docrs in the three municipalities, and the object of especial 
antipathy to ill-behaved negroes in particular. There are, besides, 
the Town Hall, and the Courts of Law, with their venerable stone 
walls, pres inelegantly, with the rest; but even these, 
although situated in France, stand not within the immediate pale of 
that quarter where I want the reader to accompany me. 

Here we are in the Rue Bourbon! Heavens, what associations! 
I actually feel a tickling sensation in that part of my head where the 
brain ought to be snugly ensconsed, as if I, too, were possessed of 
some organ inspiring me with a firm faith in the “divine rights” of 
kngs and Cesars! Oh, Louis Egalite! Louis Egatite! you 
have made a sad mess of these things legitimate! But no matter !— 
you have helped yourself handsomely, and therein lies the essence of 
your wisdom! * I can hardly conceive a countenance of more blank 
dismay, if the good Lafayette, while wandering in the Elysian Fields, 

ere to be informed that his revolutionary pet—that your re; ublican 
majesty carried out his great principles by travelling from Paris to 
Verseilles with a dazzling escort of Lancers, and a retinue of servants 
far more imposing than any thing ever attempted by your unfortunate 
predecessor! When I recall to my bewildered memory this perplex- 
ing c'rcumstance, it seems to me that I recullcct, without labor, the 
crowning incident of some grotesque dream; or that, in some pas- 
time of the season, you have drawa, for the amusement of the nation, 
a temporary character, ludicrously appropriate only from the total 
want of connexion and fitness between the festive part and the indi. 
vidual by whom it is sustained ! 

Approp»s of pastimes of the season! Would it be believed that, in 
this ea of, utilitarianism and drab-colored coats, the only shops I 
cou'd see in this retired part of the city were mostly repositories for 
masquerade-dresses and fancy-ball costumes? Yes ; every shop. 
window made a brilliant show of this kind, conveying the idea of a 
perpetual holiday of enjoyment—an eternal Carnival! Not a fool’s 
paradise of ladies and gentlemen, but a regular every-day jubilce, at 
which people squander away their time on happiness instead of seri- 
ously attending to their respective duties of getting their daily bread. 
I was positively shocked at the sight! I am as susceptible of enjoy- 
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ment as my neighbors; but no one must hope to persuade me that | 
y neg . l pe nd vidence, on Wednesday last, enticed two small girls into a deserted 


enjoyment is the business of life. I know better. It is very well in 
its way, and m y not be without its uses, like everything else; but I 
am far too wide awake to foo! away my life upon it. When a man 
comes to die, how must he feel when he rcfl.c's that he has done no- 
thing better than be happy through a whele long life! Itis not to be 
thought of! There is a time for all things! 

ome would-be philosopher had once the impertinence to remark 
in my hearing, that the French, particularly the Parisians, make ex. 
cellent citizens, because they are the mcrriest and most contented 
race of people in the world! That a single sunshiny fete day at St. 
Cloud, with the booths, the games, and the water-works; -the chil- 
dren sporting about every where; the young men and maids wan- 
dering in pairs among the trees; the middle-aged and old occupying 


the walks, or seated in groups on chairs, quietly enjoying the happi- | 


ness that breathes, looks, aud speaks in every thing about them; and, 
above all, the finish of the whole by the music and dancing at night: 


that such a day as this embodies more real pleasure, calla forth more | 


heart, cherishes more complacent feelings towards our fellow-beings, 
tonds more to invigo-ate ard fit the mind for the duties of daily life— 
in short, fulfils to more effect the end for which they live in this 
beautiful world, than all the gloomy gaiety that such amusements as 
we have in the North can produce in an age. But this is all fudge! 
We have much more rational notions cone. rning pleasure, and do 
not want to be tanght by less privileged nations how to indulge our- 
selves in the tom-fooleries of society and custom. 

An od super nnuited frog-eater, whom they call Froissart, had 
a’so the audacity, four hundred years ago, to notice, that on some 
great public occasion, (If believe it was the meeting between Henry 
VILI. and F:ancis I.,) the Englis people “ s‘emusoient tristement, 
selon l'usage de leur pays.” Now this is wholesale slander! The 
English are great reasoners, and so are we. We can reason our- 
selves almost into anything! The English reason themselves into 
their very gaiety, such as it is, and sodo we. Gaiety is with us an 
a Tair of the head, not an idle chimera of the heart. We are gay asa 
matter of duty or of choice, not because of any necessity to feel so. 
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We are well aware that we live in a world filled with beauty ; that we 
cannot step or look abroad for a moment, unless it be among 
scenes which we ourselves have created or spoiled, without meeting 
every where sights and sounds of happiness. We think and ponder 
upon this—for thinking is our forte ; and there needs no ghest from 
the other world to tell us that man was intended to be happy. Fol- 
lowing up this train of reasoning, it leads us to the conviction that we 
ought to be happy, and the determination that we will be happy; and 
then we proceed fo be happy accordingly! But all this is done with 
an air of becoming gravity and a wise face. We perform our gaiety, 
not as a matter of sickly sentiment, but of principle; as those per- 
form their religion who worship the Supreme Reing, not because 
feel that there is one, but because they conc/ude that there must 
e one. 
ET 


Osituary.—Among the deaths during the week we observe the de- 
cease of Mr. Enwinthe vocalist, late a member of the Olympic Company. 
Mr. Edwin was an accomplished singer, and in private life had many 
warm friends. He has left a very interesting family. 





DOINGS IN WASHINGTON. 


The House, on Monday last did a sensible thing, for which the mem- 
bers will receive the thanks of the whole country—adopting the resolu- 
tien, ayes 120, nays 84, that during the remainder of the session no mem- 
ber-shall speak in Committee of the Whole, or in the House, more than 
one hour on anyone question. There is good hope now of a close of the 
session before the 4th of March next. 

The apportionment bill as it passed in the Senate, amended from the 
House draft, has been taken up in the latter body, and the House refus 
ed to concur in the amendment altering the ratio from about fifty to over 
seventy thousand. Mr. Adams made a very able speech in opposition to 
the Senate amendments generally. ' 

A resolution has been offered by Mr. Adams, and adopted, calling on 
the Secretary of State for acopy of the Quintuple Treaty, the protest of 
Gov. Cass, and all correspondence between this Government and him on 
the subject. 

The President has transmitted to the Senate the information, doct- 
ments, &c., asked for by that body, in relation to the Mexican Commis 
sicn. A resolution has passed the House askiog for similar information, 
and we presume one answer will do for both. 

Except the passage of the apportionment bill, so amended as to defeat 
the matured wisdom of the House in relation to its own business and in- 
terests ; the passage of some private bills; the debate on some pending 
measures; and the transaction of executive business; ncthing has occur- 
red in the Senate. The temporary revenue bill, which was introduced 
on Friday, and ought to have passed the House without any debate, is 
still pending at the time that this edition goes to press. 


I 


(> A perso1 having the outward appearance of a gentleman, in Pro 


building, and with a pair of scissors, despoiled them of the luxuriant 
and beautiful curls with which nature had adorned their heads. It isa 
pity the same gentleman could not catch some of our Broadway bucks. 


{F An old fool named Watson, residing af Edenton, North Carolina, 
took his gun, recently, and dehberately shot at and killed a poor woman 
who was picking a few plums in his orchard. He says she had con- 
jured him. Watson took no newspaper, we'll be bound. 


{> Topping, convicted of the murder of his wife, was sentenced on 
Tuesday by Judge Kent to be hanged on the Sth of August next. - Itwill 
be recollected that this murder was most brutal, the wretch killing his 
wife by slow torture with pieces of furniture and other weapons. 


KF We are sorry to state that the New Orleans Banks have been again 


_ compelled to suspend specie payments—except four, the Union, Louisia- 


cee pga ener 


na, Carrollton, and Mechanics’ and Traders’. The law protects all the 
banks in Louisiana in declining to pay specie until next December, when 
they must resume, or go into liquidation. In the crowd which pressed 
into the banking houses to demand specie, two men were so pressed 
that they have since died. The run commenced on the 30th of May and 
lasted several days, but at last dates all was quiet, though business was 
of course much depressed. 


(> On Saturday morning, June 4, Mary Ann Phelps, wife of Edward 
Phelps, was walking across the bridge oa Farmington river, about one 
mile below New Boston, Mass., leading her daughter, a littic girl of 
about three years of age, when a plank very suddenly gave way, and 
Mrs. Phelps was precipitated into the stream ; and, falling on the rocks 
in the river, her head was very badly fractured and mangled, and her 
neck broken, so aa to cause instant death. Her little daughter remained 
on the bridge uninjured. The criminal carelessness of towns whose 
agents have bridges and roads in charge, can be punished by exemplary 
damages—but no infliction of punishment on the offenders can console 
the agony of the surviving friends, of the victims of corporate carless 
ness. Our city authorities are not always sufficiently careful in matters 
of this sort. 
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{> The splendid building occupied by the late United States Bank, 
and the lot on which it stands, inChestnut-street, Philadelphia, are adver- 
tised to be sold by the Sheriff, on the 2d July. 


{CF Professor Espy is expected to visit this city and Boston shortly, 
to place his ventilators on the public ships now in harbor. 


{> Charles F. Mitchell, ex-member of Congress, convicted of forgery, 


is now enjoying ease without much dignity, probably near Zanesville, 
Ohio. 


> The Legislature of New Hampshire have elected the Hon Leon- 


ard Wilcox, as a Senator in Congress, to supply the place of the Hon. 
Franklin Pierce, resigned. 


KS Itis suggested that the $25,000, forfeited and paid by the friends 
of Semmes, the murderer of Prof. Davis, of the Virginia University, 
should be paid over to the widow and orphan of Prof. D:. We do not see 
how such a thing could be done, legally, nor does it strike us that a wi- 
dow would like to receive as a portion the price of her husband’s life. 


XS” The wheat-harvesting has already commenced, in the vicinity of 
Alexandria, D. C. 


{> Hon James Barbour, formerly Governor of Virginia, died at his 
residence in Orange county, Va., on the 8th inst, aged 67 years, lacking 
two days. 

{> The increase of members of the Methodist Episcopal Church for 
the year ending June Ist, was 60,983. 


a 


A DIRGE, 


Weep not for her!—Oh she wes all too fair 
Too pure to dwell on this guilt-tainted earth! 
The sinless. glory, and the golden air 
Of Zion, seem’d to claim her fiom lier birth: 
A Spirit wander'd from its native zone, 
Which, soon discovering, took her for its own: 
Weep not for her! 


Weep not for her !—Her span was like the sky, 
_ Whose thousand stars siine beautiful and bright; 
Like flowers, that know not what it is to die; 
Like long-linked, shadeless months of Polar light ; 
Like Music floating o’er a waveless lake, 
While Echo answers from the flowery brake: 
Weep not for her ! 


Weep not for her !—She died in early youth, 
Ere Hope had lost its rich romantic hues ; 
When human bosoms seem’d the homes of truth, 
And earth still gleam’d with beauty’s radiant dews, 
Her summer-prime waned not to days that freeze ; 
Her wine of life was run not to the lees: 
Weep not for her! 


Weep not for her !—By fleet or slow decay, 
It never grieved her bosom’s core to mark 
The playmates of her childhood wane away ; 
Her prospects wither; or her hopes grow dark ; 
Translated by her God, with spirit shriven, 
She pass’d as ‘twere in smiles from earth to heaven: 
Weep not for her! 


Weep not for her !—it was not her’s to feel . 
The miseries that corrode amassing years, 
’Gainst dreams of baflled bliss the heart to steel, 
+ To wandersad down Age’s vale of tears, 
As whirl the wither’d leaves from Friendship’s tree, 
And an earth’s wintry world alone to be: 
Weep not for her! 


Weep not for her!—She is an angel now, 
And treads the sapphire floors of Paradise ; 
All darkness wiped from her refulgent brow, 
Sin, sorrow, suffering, banished from her eyes : 
Victorious over death, to her appear 
The vista’d joys of Heaven’s eternal year: 
Weep not for her! 


Weep not for her !—Her memory is the shrine 
Of pleasant thoughts, soft as the scent of flowers, 
Calm as on windless eve the sun’s decline, 
Sweet as the song of birds among the bowers, 
Rich as the rainbow with its hues of light, 
Pure as the moonshine of an autumn night: ee: 
Weep not for her! 


Weep not for her!—There is no cause for woe: 
But rather nerve the spirit, that it walk 
Unshrinking o’er the thorny paths below, 


. And from earth’s low defilements keep thee back ; 


So, when a few fleet severing years have flown, 
She’ll meet thee at Heaven’s gate—and lead thee on ! 
Weep not for her! 


! 
| 


_ came nineties aatnaate te 
—E———— 
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THE HUNT OF THE LION. 
By C. Doxatp McLeop. 


Arouse! for the mettled steeds of day But his red eyes lightning dart; 





From the misty hill-tops spring ; And the desert shakes as the thunder 
The East groweth crimson, Up and? Pealsoutfrom his mighty heart. [roar 
away, The cry of the hound is hushed; and 
To the hunt of the Desert King! quail 
Look how the leashed hounds bay — The souls of the hunter throng ; 
bound, 1 ‘And the limbsof the courser faint and 
And the courser snuffs the air ; 8 As the echoes roll along. (fail, 
With these, our spears and the rifle’s? Dismount! Dismount! Give the leashes 
sound, § play, 
We'll rouse him from his lair. ‘ Let the hound and the courser go ; 
Hurrah! he is up, and away with the?lt needs the soul of a man to-day 
speed For he wars with anoble foe. 
Of the North East’s rushing wings; $Firm, stand firm. ’Tisa perilous ground, 
And quick in his footsteps, hound and For death is the doom of fears— 
steed 2 Whoop ! with a roar and a maddened 
O’er the pathless desert springs. , bound 
: He springs on the serried spears. 
“Turn thee, Lord of the trackless plain Pe cca shot, and the strife iso'er, 
And battle as suitsthe brave. {maint andthe conquered King must yield’; 
Shall we hunt the King in his own do- and die, like a warrior,in the gore 


As he were a flying slave ?” 2 Of his well-fought batfle-field. 
Ho! he’s at bay, and his sides are lashed? 


To foam with his sinewy tail; ‘Home! for thesun grows high, To-night 
And vain is the serried rifle’s crash, § The cups of the feast shall ring, 
And the shower of their vollied hail.?4s We tell again of the wild delight, 
His lips are wet with the foam and gore,§ I” the hunt of the Desort-King ! 


DUST. 





BY ELIZA COOK. 





Dust! dust! thou art old in fame, 

For man gained from thee his form and his name ; 
And though proud he may be of his noble line, 
The haughtiest race are but sons of thine. 

Thou wert the food of the first false thing, 

That gluzingly coiled with a hidden sting. 

Thou wert cursed, and that curse is existing now, 
While the furrow is moist with “the sweat of the brow.” 
Thou chokest the artisan over his teil, 

Thou dwellest wita sculls on the dead-strewn soil. 

Dust! dust! who shall distrust 

Mingling with thee,-and the moth, and the rust ? 


Heroes that look on ten thousand foes 
With unshifting gaze and a firm repose, 
From the coming dust will turn and shrink, 
With retreating step and a cowardly wink. 
The maiden’s dark eyes shall conquer all, 
The Prince and the peasant alike may fall ; 
But those brilliant orbs shall quail to meet 
- Old biustering March with his whirlwind sheet ; 
For the glance that bids each captive sigh, 
Oh! where is its might when there's ‘‘ dust in the eye ?”’ 
Dust! dust! thou art rudely thrust 
On the present one’s face and the past one’s bust. 


Dust! dust! where’er we may be, 

In palace or hut, we are jostled by thee. 

Scattered over Creation thy atoms we find, 

Thou ridest on sunbeams and mountest the wind. 

Thou art watched for and feared on the red desert ground, 

At the hearth of our home thou com’st eddying round ; 

On the threshold and housetops thy presence is seen, 

On the high mountain path and the hedge-row green. 

In the cradle’s fair crevice thou stealest to hide, 

And thou’rt thrown on the coffin-lid dimming its pride. 
- Dust! dust! who shall distrust 

Mingling with thee, and the moth, and the rust ? 


There’s a famous old dustman comes cleaning the way, 
He gathers by night and he gathers by day; 

He sorts the shroud-rags, he heaps grey bones, » 
And locks up his stores under marble stones. 

When he comes for your ashes you know him full weil, 
For he carries a scythe instead of a bell. 

His name, oh! whisper it under breath, 

For ‘tis he—the immortal old scavenger, Death. 

Make ready—make ready, ye shall and ye must, 
There’s no putting him off when he calls for his dust. 
Dust! dust! who shall distrust 

Mingling with thee, and the moth, and the rust ? 








* 
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A CHAPTER ON BACHELORS. 


! 
THE CONFESSIONS OF DRAKE SOMERSET, GENT. | 





“One day,” said my father to my uncle bay 1 “I willindulge you with my trac- | 
tate upon bachelors. I will explain to you their sufferings, point out to you, if | 


Ican, their advantages, and show you, by irrefragible proofs, that they are ano- | 
malies in nature.”— 


“Brother Walter,” replied my uncle, “ you ferget that I am one myself."— | 
“True, Toby,” quoth my father, ard his eye glistened, “but that is more 
your misfortuue than your crime,”—TaristT&aM SHanpy. 
OF all sublunary conditions, that of a bachelor is assuredly the most fo- | 
lorn. Other stations have their drawbacks, their disadvantages, their 
transient, teazing annoyances, but this is a settled thing, a permanent mis-_ 
ery, resulting from a sense of solitude which, creeping year after year, 
like a blight over the mind, deadens its active energies, and leaving it 
just sufficient sensibility to appreciate its misfortunes, denies it the more 
vigorous power of escaping them. Few men, whatever pride may induce 


the primary principles of nature which endowed all—some certainly more 
than others—with a quick relish for society, and a desire to paint before 
death a picture of themselves in their posterity. The very words used 
now and then by some commisserating fair ene to a gentleman in this 
disconsolate condition, “‘ What a nice old bachelor!’ proves the novelty 
of such goed humor; as if an invalid, when speaking of a dull Novem- | 
ber morning placed between two dangerously damp ones, should say from 
rey ee ‘what a healthy day!’ Healthy indeed, so isa black 
ose !! 

If we reason from analogy, we shall find that the solitary animals are | 
invariably the most savage and unsocial. The pike—that aquatic bach- 
elor—who swims alone, feeds alune, and even sleeps alone, is a stern 
misanthropist, a piscatory Diogenes, whom no civilities can bind, no 
friendship humanize. The hyena, in like manner among beasts, is your 
only irreclaimable animal. All other savages have been civilized, but 
this vulgar good-for-nothing bachelor defies the gentlest courtesy. Of the 
lion, I say nothing, he is toall intents and purposes a married man, with, 
generally speaking, a strong relish for domestic society. But who, I ask, 
could ever yet tame the vulture, that “winged single gentlemen,” who 
dwelleth apart from his kinsfolk and acquaintance, retreating to his un- 
social lair if he hear but the faintest flutter of a friend’s wings? This 
last barbarian is more especially the representative of a bachelor; his 
shy odd seclusion, his nervous peculiarities, his dress, his pride, his gra- 
vity, and even his hypochondriasm, al! point him out as the fitrest animal 
emblem of single bieasedness; besides, he is a sad ugly dog, and this 
completes the parallel. I speak from feeling, for alas! however reluc- 
tant the confession, Lam a bachelor myself. Iam one of that unhappy 
class—a he-spinster—who go partners in situation with the pike, the hy- 
vena, and the vulture. Moreover, I have attained the age when a man’s | 
mind being unalterably fixed, if he possess any oddities in dress, habit, | 
or disposition, they are sure to stick like burrs to him threughout life.— | 
It may—indeed it must—be this shy reserve of manner that has hitherto | 
kept me a bachelor, for I have made no less than three separate offers to 





as many women, and been as often refused. My first (to enter without f. 5a ced it proved—but I mast not anticipate. 


any further preliminary.on my confessions) was perpetrated at the ex- | 
ceedingly susceptible age of twenty-two, when, after dancing at a race- | 
ball with a lady, whom I shall call Eliza, I became convinced that I was | 
inlove. This affection grew daily, even hourly, more alarming; if I ev- | 
er slept it was to dream of my Dulcinea; if [ woke, it was with her 
name on my lips; in fact, I was inoculated all over with sentiment. The | 
reader will naturally conclude, that a youth of such impassioned temper- | 
ament would, of course, be a favorite with the softer sex; I should think | 
so too; in my case, however, the very reverse was the fact. Women in- | 
deed—and of late I have studied them attentively—are more taken with | 
the parade than the reality of feeling. Genuine sensibility is shy and | 
silent: this will never do for a sex won solely by romance and appear- 
ance; and hence it is, that callous men of the world, with just enough 
feeling to make them act their part well, are your only successful suitors. | 
But to return to my confessions. 

I was frequently in the habit of meeting with Eliza in the course of our 
evening strolls; yet, strange te say, although I had such glorious oppor- | 
tunities, I could never summon courage to hint—except by acts—at my 
attachment. One evening, however, (vh, fatal recollection!) I chanced 
to meet her as she was crossing a little meadow that skirted the road-_ 
side. She was alone; looked more beautiful than ever, and—but why 
halt in my confessions? I joined her, chatted with her about the twi- 





light, the moon and stars, (there was not one visible,) the graces in na- 
ture, &c.; and in fact was going on, I thought, most courageously, when 
on accidentally casting my eyes towards her, I saw a smile, which I fan- 
cied of course a contemptuous one, lurking in the angels of her sweet 
pouting little mouth. This was enough: the barometer of my hopes 


where but where I was: when, to complete my confusion, my hat fell off. 
I was now no longer master of myself; [rushed like lightning from the 
spot, Eliza’s involuntary laugh following me quickly in the rear, and never 
once halted. until safely housed in the deepest 
study. . 

Te men of a shy, nervous disposition—for to few others will these 
confessions be intelligible—I need not say how long a prejudice, once 
taken up, will endure. For months subsequent to this adventure I had 
imbibed an opinion that a certain something, ia nature or address, had 


recesses of my father’s 


them to say, are bachelors from choice; the very idea militates against t 
| 
| 
| 
| 
{ 


sunk instantly below zero; I grew nervous, fidgety, wished myself any 
u 


disqualified me for female society. This idea gathered strength with 
time, until at last I withdrew myself altogether from their company.— 
Even to this moment I cannot look a woman inthe face: I would sooner 
front acannon. Nay, the very sight, but yesterday, of a white frock 
hanging up on my garden lines to dry, gave me a twinge which I have 
not yet recovered. I will pause an instant, therefore, and take a glass of 


| wine; another—so; I can now proceed boldly with my confessions. 


It came to pass, that about six years after this occurrence, when its im- 
pression was somewhat on the wane, I formed—for J had it all to my- 


| selfi—an attachment to a lively young girl at Walworth. For some weeks 


my acquaintance with her went on swimmingly enouzh, I could now and 
then almost look her in the face (by-the-bye, with all my bashfulness I 
found that she had fine eyes, those light pearly grey ones, so indicative of 


| passion and sensibility), and, in fact, contrived at times to talk senti- 
_ mentally enough without stuttering; but mark the upshot! I was one 


evening invited to drink tea with her grandmother, an old lady with , 
whom she then resided, and as I was not altogether without hopes of — 
having made an impression on her (not the grandmother, observe!) I de- 
termined to take this opportunity of declaring myself; so mustering all 
the courage I could lay hands on, I started off, highly excited, towards 
their abode. Well, on reaching the house I found the old lady confined 
to her bed, and the daughter seated alone in the drawing-room. It was 
a warm, pleasant summer-evening, just dusky enough to hide confusion, 
yet not sufficiently so to require candles. Nothing ceuld be more pro- 
pitious; hid beneath the mask of twilight I chatted and sigaed inces- 
santly: hastening perpetually towards the object of my visit, yet strange 
to say, from some unaccountable nervousoges, flying off whenever it 
seemed to be understood. This continued upwards of an hour; I had 
even begun to render myself somewhat intelligible, when, just as I was 
proceeding to pop the question, the door opened, and in came the infernal 


| candles. My face—for the life of me I cannot tell you why—was in- 


stantly as red as scarlet; had I even committed murder I could not have 
appeared more guilty, while my astonished companion (women in such 
cases have an almost miraculous instinct), after looking in my face for 
an instant, as much as to say, “at last | comprehend you,” turned off the 
conversation, and never again gave me an opportunity of renewing it. [ 
saw her ounce or twice afterwards; but, she always looked at me, as I 
thought, with pity blended with contempt, so 1 gradually cut the connex- 
ion, and returned once again to solitude. Miserable recollection! I 
must despatch another bumper! 

The reader will scarcely believe that, after these two failures, I should 
ever have had courage to tryathird. It so happened, however, that 
like men grown desperate by gaming, the more the chances turned against 
me, the more I resolved to persevere. I was thirty when the last mishap 
took place; I am now forty-three; somewhat, but net much the forse 
for wear; indeed, I take forty to be a very sensible age, quite young 
enough for love, and old enough for experience. At forty a man is in 
his prime, and though pethaps he may be going down hill, yet it is 
slowly, in a broad-wheeled wagon; whereas, at fifty, he gallops down 
the descent in a light post-coach, with time on the bex, and decay on the 
guard-seat behind him. At forty, Cesar was the first time in love !— 
Courage, then, I exclaimed, the third throw is always a lucky one; and 


Near the house where [ vegetated dwelt a certain pretty widow, who, 
I thought, had at times evinced a partiality for me. Assured an old 
bachelor is the vainest dog living! I had no more treason for fancying 
any such whim, than I had for fancying myself an Adonis; yet it so 
happened, that some how or other, I became convinced of her attach- 
ment. Circumstances favored the delusion ; when we met, I was received 
with a smile; when we parted, methought, with a sigh ; so I resolved, 
come what might, to push matters te a crisis. With this view I began 
by beating about the bush, yet blush as before, when understood; I 
talked of the pleasure of sentiment, ome, of domestic attachment, of 
infantile pledges, Kc., to all of which she answered, “ certainly, sir, 
your’e quite right ;” and, in fact, am convinced that I should have made 
a conquest, only that the night before my intended declaration, she hap- 
to run off with my footman, a fellow with about as much sentiment 

in his composition as a baked leg of mutton. 


This last misfortune put the closing seal to my exploits. I have ever 
since lived in complete seclusion, shuddering at the very sight of a we- 


| man, yet indulging, like Rousseau, in the wildest reveries concerning the 


sex. My confessions are, I conceive, peculiar, and now that I have fairly 


| rid my mind of them (as hypochondriacs love talking of their disorders, ) 


why, I feel a degree more composed. Unhappy wretch! with the stron- 
gest desire for matrimony I find myself notwithstanding a bachelor. [ 
am personable enough, I take it—rather good looking than otherwise— 
with a sweet smile, resulting from an amiable disposition, irradiating my 
fine open countenance. What confirms me in this opinion of my attrac- 
tions is, that my house-keeper, an excellent-hearted creature in her way, 
isalways telling me so, and sheis allowed to be a judge. Ha! there 
she goes, pacing pensively along the garden. Well, it is certainly delight- 
ful for a bachelor like me—who, for twenty years, has been shivering on 
the Rub‘con of matrimony, without ance daring to plunge in—it is, I re 
peat, delightful for him to find one fond soul who knows how to appre- 
ciate worth. To be sure, Deborah is thirty-six; what of that? Virtue 
is not restricted to youth. Moreover, sheis short, and set with a square 
face; n’importe, he must be an ass who looks only to the countenance ; 
I search deeper, I analyse the mind, and Deborah is there perfection.— 
But here she comes, so adieu! 
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From Blackwood. 


LONDON’S KILLED, WOUNDED, AND MISSING. 





Wher we take a lounging walk along the Strand, through Temple 
Bar, down Fleet Street, up Ludgate Hill, into Cheapside, turning on 
our heel at the Mansion-House to look about us, contemplating the in- 
tense life and concentrated bustle of the scene, deafened with the babe] 
of discordant sounds—carts, drays, wagons, whip-cracking, blaspheming, 
blocking-up ; or, sauntering westward through Bond Street, the Squares, 
and away to the Park; at half-past five o’clock in the London season, 
who would think—or who, with his eyes and ears, or, if he have any 
brains, with brains full of all around him This sentence is likt to wax 
consumedly long—who, we say, would think that all the world was not 
here? or, that there should be such a thing as disease, imprisonment, or 
death, in a world of life, action, and energy like this? 

Alas! we see not the pride, pomp, and circumstance of glorious Lon- 
don in our out-o’-doors perambulations.. We contemplate the battle, de- 
lighted with the noise of masketry and cannon, the clash of sabres, the 
waving of banners above the sulrhury air, the neighing of the war-horse, 
and the sound of the trumpet; or, it may be, we are fighting our 
battle, as most of us are in London, striving to cut down our neighbor 
and set our foot upon his neck; or, engaged in the more congenial avoca- 
tion of plunder, have no time to contemplate other battles than our own 
—we see not the dying, we hear not the groans of the wounded, and 
pressing on, as our fate may determine, to victory or death, we leave to 
women and children the business of burying the dead ! 

We have no time to be sick in London; men of business may die, to 
be sure, now and then, but no man of business ever was known to be 
sick in London: time is money, and sickness, consuming our time, is a 
thief and robber; sickness is a very pleasant thing for those who have 
nothing better to do, but we Londoners cannot afford such luxuries.— 
We have our business to mind, and not the spleen or the vapors; 
and the result is, that treubling ourselves very little about the va- 





- pors or the spleen, the spleen and the vapors take themselves off into 


the country, and fasten themselves on the rural gentlemen in rainy wea- 
ther. There is more salubrious, we were going to say air, but that 
would be a crammer—but,there is no more salubrious life than in 
London. We appeal to the bills of mortality; we would appeal to the 
Registrar General in Somerset House, if we could believe that docu- 
ments issuing out of Whig offices could be any other than lies by au- 
thority ; but it is a known fact, and your physician wil] tell you so, that 
there is no more healthy place to live in than London. 


Granted that the air is twice is thick as the air +1 barbarous regions, 
then as your true-born Cockney, in Douglas Jerrold’s farce of the “ Pri- 


soner of War” says, it will last twice as long; but the truth is, breathing 


is for idle people, and we by no means envy the effeminate voluptuary 
who sips air as he would sip claret. We are content to breathe dense 
air in town, because we cannot have town without it; but air is not ne- 
cessar?’y bad because it smacks of society. The doctors say that Lon- 
don is the worst place in the world for a practitioner, because of the ab- 
sence of epidemics; there is no typhus, no small-pox, no plague, (plague 
to it,)no intermittent or continued fevers, no nothing, except as the work- 
house doctor, who attends us in common with the other casual poor, ob- 
serves, the influenza, and that, says the doctor, is but but a snivelling 
complaint after all. The workhouse doctor informs us, that there is but 
one disease in London which oversteps the average—disease of the 
heart; and, when we think of the devilish work a fellow has to make 
the two ends meet—when we know that ifa man, an author for example, 
difts his head a moment from his desk—if an orator steps to spit, an artist 
to wash his brushes—a thousand pennyless, characterless, brainless 
brutes are on the watch to off ir dis-services, and to dothat for next 
to nothing which is nothing wOfh, itis truly no marvel, if men, strug- 
gling with the unfair odds that beset the adventurer in London life, find 
their pumps worn out long before their time, or that that malady of the 
poets, a broken heart, instead of being, as hitherto, a dreamy fiction—a 
figure expressing the worn-out, shattered spirit—should be a sad reality, 
and a s::pplementary addition to the many ills that flesh is heir to. : 


It may be safely averred—and let the College of Physicians contra- 
dict it—that no place of the like population in town or country, has a 
more enviable freedom from bedily disease than the world we live in— 
London, that is to say ; but in the like ratio of our exceptions from phy- 
sical, we are deplorably afflicted with mental infirmities. Suicides— 
those tragedies of domestic life, frequent memorials of excited hope, fear, 
jealousy, despair, hatred of life, loathing of pleasure pursued to excess, 
false ideas of honor, and a thousand nameless and inappreciable things, 
present themselves before our memories—so many arguments, that the 
mind here makes the disease : the artificial system is carried too far, and 
the soul is torn ard harrassed out of the yet healthy body. Then, of 
madness, taving, and melancholy, our hospitals of Bethlem, Hanwell, and 
St. Luke’s, give us more than our fair proportion. These are our plagues, 
our moral plagues—these our epidemics of the soul. But to return:— 

Where are all the killed, wounded, and missing of this gladiatorial 
arena—this great battle-field—this temple of anti-socialism—this mighty 
exponent of the competitive principle? What has become of those 
hors de combat in the hand-to-hand struggle of life? Alas! nobody, 
save some useless, dreamy, sentimentalizing animal, not worth twopence, 


like ourselves, has leisure to think a moment upon subjects whose con- 
sideration—never pay ! 


Where are all the superanuated veterans of our metropolis—people of 
the iast century—quinqua, sexa, hepta, and octogenarians—grand {fathers 
and grandmothers of the town? where are our Chelsea and Greenwich 
Hospitals of civil life? Few old people—decidedly old, we mean—are 
to be seen in the strong current of our leading thoroughfares : they would 
be trodden down and trampled upon in the rush of vigorous life. It is 
on the sheltered sides of private streets, when the sun is warm and high, 
and the flags dry and clean, that you will see the venerable gre y-head, the 
crutch-headed cane, and the shrivelled galligaskias, creeping forth to 
take the air; here, and to the suburbs and environs, antiquated consols 
and reverend long annuities retire; jointures in bombazeens, and rent 
charges in stomachers, high-heeled shoes, and spectacles, abound. Dor- 
cas associations are multitudinows ; and to the poor are distribuved more 
tracts than half-pence. Companions, readere—wretches hired for their 
victuals to bear the peevish insolence of age—are seen creeping about 
with their employers, tending theirtottering steps, and looking even more 
wretched than they. Chemists’ shops abound; and broad brass plates, 
indicating the proximity of medical and surgical attendance, stare the 
invalid in the faee from every second door. 

In a neat little garden, or shrubbery, for example, you may see a ven- 
erable old gentleman seated, basking in the sun, while a group of long- 
haired, bright-eyed grandchildren gambo! about his feet, upon whose lit- 
ule tricks and antics the grandpapa smiles with grave complacency : or 
in a Bath chair, steadily propelled along the pavement by a stalwart foot- 
man, guided by a handsome lad of sixteen, and flanked on either side 
by a lovely girl, the mother of a fine family, thus nobly accompanied, 
takes the air: or, in a patent carriage, propped up by piles of down, re- 
clines a languid beauty of fashion, looking more anxious and unhappy 
than if she sold Lucifer matches at a half-penny a box. 

Lord, when we think of it, who would not be old, gouty, paralytic, or 
rheumatic under such favorable circumstances! happy they who take to 
their beds with the consciousness of having sons, sons’ wives, daughters, 
aud daughters’ danghters solicitous for their recovery every day, and all 
day long: who can tie up the knocker, and silence, by the help of the 
tan-yard, the very stones of the street; can command the retired room, 
the southern aspect, the close fitting curtains, the noiseless step, the 
skill of Chambers, Bright, or Holland; who recover amid the congratu- 
Jations and the smiles, or experience the sighs and tears of dutiful chil- 
dren and affectionate relations! We envy the sick and dying—in ele- 
gant houses in the squares, where even a sick room, looking out upon 
conservatories, shrubberies, and enlivened by singing birds, must be a 
paradise! What a pleasure it must be to be laid up, and how comforta- 
bly ill these great people must be: call to ask how the great man does, 
powdered lackey in purple plushes, and white ceat covered with lace, 
like uniform of Austrian general officers, pokes bulletin into your hand: 

‘* His Grace passed rather a sleepy night, and was beard to snore at 
intervals: about daybreak, his Grace coughed twice, and the physicians 
were sent for. His Grace fell asleep again, but without further snoring, 
and woke up at half-past twelve, calling for sherry anda biscuit.” Visi- 
ter expresses delight, and so forth; writes his name in visiter’s book 
with silver pen, presented by the man of plushes, and the door flung 
wide open by the fat porter, who has roused himself for the moment out 
of his habitual lethargy and leathern chair; visiter takes his leave, pray- 
ing heaven to spare a life so dear as that of his Grace te all who expect 
to get any thing out of him! 

How different the sensation of the laboring man when the languor and 
depression of sickness, produced by the inclemency of the weather, or 
the severity of his toil, render him unable any longer to struggle with his 
growing malady! With what reluctance he retires from labor, and lays 
himself down upon his miserable bed; his wife and children beholding 
in the powerless right arm and the brow of anguish, not only the sick- 
ness of the husband and the father, but the privation of daily bread, the 
distraint of their few bits of furniture for rent! The pawning of the last 
cotton gown, and of articles that even the poor cannot take to the pawn- 
broker without a blush, for medicine and attendance: the hopeless effort 
to restore the provider of their home, by denying themselves even the ne- 
cesvaries of life: then, the final breaking-up of the miserable family : the 
husband carried to the hospital, the wife and children to the workhouse, 
and the household gods to the brokers for arrears of rent! Oh! it is a 
dreadful thing sickness entering the mansions of the children of toil, 
whose patrimony js in their brawny arm, and whom poverty dogs with 
uninterrupted step, no more than a day’s march behind: tangible and 
real privations and miseries come along with it, darkeniag the door and 
the faces of the indwellers: and when death, entering, makes desolation 
ofthat home—striking him whose robust arm sustained the roofree and 
kept the family together, then, indeed, is the visitation terrible—inscru- 
table the dispensation ! 


A man asks another to dine with him in the city, and spends on the 
said dianer just twice as much as he can affurd ; while the odds are, 
that his visitor will be discontented with his reception, envious of his 
hdst and console himself next day by abusing both entertainer and enter- 
tainment. A man wanders through a desert—is half starved—falls in 
with an Arab’s tent, whose owner gives him goat’s milk and dates ; he 
comes home and raves about the hospitality of the desert. The differ- 
ence is this: in the one case the dinner was needed, and in the other 
it was not. We must want a thing before we can value it. Hospitality 


is the virtue of uncivilized, as benevolence should be that of civilized 
life. 
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TOM TRUELOVE. 


Tom Truclove was one of the highest spirited fellows breathing ; 


was thought, by all his acquaintances, too wild to marry ; he was al- 
ways joking onthe subject, and declaring that nothing should induce 
him to be caught in the conjugal noose. Tom was a handsome fel- 
low, and much admired by the fair sex ; he returned their partiality, 
but his attention went no further than flirting; he was fond of his 
bottle at the same time, and although not a spendthrift, was as 
expensive as he possibly could be, withoutdipping into-his principal ; 
he always rode good horfes and spared no price; thus merrily his 
liferun on. Different avocations separated us; the army took me to 
India, and I there read of Tom’s marriage, at Harrowgate ; I paid 
little attention to the circumstance; “a large fortune!’ quoth I to 
myself, ‘‘ some heavy temptation, powerful charms,” but the money 
seemed the most likely: I gave the matter no further thought until I 
returned, nearly a dozen years afterwards, to England. Paying a 
visit in Dover street, I saw Mr. Truelove’s card in a card-rack, and 
determined to call upon him, antic'pating much pleasure in talking 
over old stori¢s, and in bantering him on his former habits and pro- 
testations, his defying the charms of the fair, and his praises of the 
joys of a bachelor’s life ; 1 also promised myself at least one jovial 
boat, certain that Tom would live in excellent style, and keep a good 
table, and have all things, particularly his wife, in good order; for 
he used to laugh men to scorn who failed in this particular, despi ing 
petticoat government, undue influence, &c. &c. &c. 1 knocked at 
his door, which was epened by a modest looking footman (a rara a. 
vis, in the west endof the town.) “Is your master at home 2?” said 
I. ‘I don’t exactly know, sir,” replied the footman, “I am but just 
come in, but I will go up stairs and see ; your name if you please.” 
I gave my name, and begged of him to add, that I had been buta 
few days in town, arrived from abroad, and had been one of his «ld- 
est acquaintances, deeming this precaution necessary, as old acquain- 
tances have often very short memories: a flutter seized my heart, 
for [had a warm regard for Tom, and I felt an emotion which every 
warm heart must experience at the little interesting uncertainty of 
how an old friend may be, how fortune may have treated him, whe- 
ther his regard and sincerity correspond with our own, and the like 
—sensations easier imagined than expressed. What a blight is a cold 
reception under these circumstances! how wrinkles, premature age, 
the bloom of the cheek faded, the impression of sickness, shock the 
beholder! Poverty I apprehended not: Tom hada thousand per 
annum as a single man, and doubtless would have provided fo: an in- 
creased establishment, and for the contingent expenses of wedlock.— 
I listened attentively, half hoping to be called up stairs by my Chris. 
tian name, by himself; I almost prayed that his voice might be strong 
and its tone lively and cordia!: I heard a female voice only, and now 
concluded that he was not at home, and that I must be kept longer 
in suspense, and either wait for his returning my visit, or call again. 
Whilst fumbling for my address card, the footman came back, saying 
—‘* My master is at home fo you, but to no one else ;” very flattering, 
thought I, and I ascended the staircase, four stairs ata time, in the 
flutter of pleasure. lL entered, and found Tom with a book in his 
hand, one child between his knees, another teazing him at the back 
of the chair, a high-dressed lady opposite to him, superintending the 
work of a pretty little girl, and a fourth child with a paper fool’s.cap 
blubbering in a corner; he rose up and took me by the hand, I press- 
ed his in mine most heartily, “* My dear Tom, I am delighted to see 
ou,” exclaimed I, and then made my obeisance to madame ;—his 
was a smile in return, but such a smile as that where kindness and re- 
gret meet and mingle together,—a sigh and a smile struggling for 
mastery: he motioned me to sit by him, and theh, releasing the lit- 
tle schoolboy from his task, and from his situation between his knees, 
he said, “‘ go away with you, stupid little creature, there’s no making 
you learn any thing; heigh ho!” Away ran the dull scholar, whilst 
the boy at the back of the ehair pulled his father’s ears by way of 
fun. ‘* Have done, you wicked little plague,” cried he ; at which mo- 
ment the girl in the corner cried most distressfully, and mama’s com- 
panion pricked her — with a needle, and screamed like a screech. 
owl.—** A pretty family concert!” observed Tom to me, with a shru 
of his shoulders.—* Yes, but you have very fine children,” said I, 
wishing to calm matters; “ you are a very happy fellow :” this lit up 
a smile and a welcome together from madame. I interposed to have 
the fool’s.cap removed, and to have the penance remitted, and was in 
the act of applying a piece of court-plaster to the other girl's wound. 
ed finger, when she gave me a slap in the face, aad added to it, * you 
hurt me, you do, you nasty man.”—* Turn them all out.” loudly vo- 
ciferated my friend ; whereon the whole four gave tongue together, 
in groans, moans, lachrymose accents, and lamentations, and ran 
out one after the other. Madame angrily accented, ‘Stupid man, 
you always expect more of children than they can perform—lI never 
saw any thing like you.” In order to change the subject, I asked if 
he had any more children? Ah! yes, six more—ten in in all, plenty 
of children, and plenty of trouble with them.” (Madame)—* And 
if you had none you'd be always complaining ; men are the most 
contradictory beings on earth.” — “ Will you dine with us to. 
morrow?” said he to me. (Madame)—‘ No, dear, we are en- 


or go abroad.” “I am sorry for that,” said I, sincerely—a violent 
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gaged.”—‘* Humph; madame can contradict too,” said I to my- 
self; “then on Thursday,” resumed he, “I hope so,” added 
she, but never did hope wear such a livery; not the shadow of 
a smile was to be seen; all insincerity; but I accepted the invi- 
tation. I was impatient for the arrival of the day when I was to 
partake of a family dinner, which had the more attraction for me 
| because it would give me an opportunity of retracing the scenes of 
_ our youth, when left ¢efe-a-tete with my old acyuaintance, after 
' madame had retired from table. The day and hour came, Truelove 
| looked in something like good spirits, but the lines of care were 
| strongly and deeply impressed upon his features; he was muth al. 
tered. I offered my arm to madame, to descend the staircase from 





| the drawing room to the dining-parlor: ‘ Don’t you find your friend 
much improved since you saw him?” inquired ike, adding, “he is 
_ grown fatter since he was a single man.”—“ He is looking very well,” 
| replied I, “ and how could it be otherwise with so much happiness 
| about him!” I never told a fib with so bad agrace. ‘‘ We have a 
fine family,” said she, brindling up to look more becomingly. We 
| were now seated at table: there was a great deal of parade,—a 
| show of plate,—much ceremony—but a very scanty, homely dinner, 
after all, made the most of by wax-lights, flowers round the dishes, 
| and trickery ; the circulation of the wine was like that of the miser’s 
coin, or still more like the current of his heart, slow and niggardly: 
at the second glass of Cape Madeira (which 1 expected not to see, 
and which madame called Madeira, forgetting that I had doubled 
the Cape, and was not to be imposed upon), she asked me, “ pray did 
not Truelove drink very hard when first you knew him !”—* Not 
particularly,” answered I.— He is very sober now,” said she, “I 
have quite reformed him.”—“ So I perceive,” quoth I, rather drily. 
The desert was long and dead sober (as Pat ealls it in contradistinc- 
tion to dead drunk.) On her retiring, he took my hand and pressed 
it kindly, fiilling a bumper and giving “ Love and friendship :” I had 
almost forgotten to mention, that the whole ten children were pa- 
raded after the cloth was taken off, and a more noisy and trouble- 
some set I never beheld; they were of all sizes, from one in nurse’s 
arms up to eleven yerrs of age, extremely robust and womanly for 
her age. ‘* A very agreeable lady yeur wife is,” said I, seeing him 
dull: “ very,” answered he, in a faint voice; “‘and money?” con- 
tinued I—*‘a little,” responded he, ina still more subdued tone, “a 
few thousands, all spent, and more promised, which I shall never 
get; I was infatuated to marry, and never calculated on what wed- 
lock might produce ; I am really a very poor man witha thousand 
per annum; have given up my horses, and all my comforts, and I 
must either dip into my capital and be ruined in time, live miserably, 


ringing of the bell preceded the appearance of the footman, an- 
nouncing, in a firm tone, “ coffee’s ready.” Tom asked me to take 
another glass, but the two decanters only averaged one between us ; 
and so with the half glass each, we walked up stairs. Tom looked 
pitiable; the evening concluded by an exhibition of the little chil- 
drens’ talents, and ¢alons also, for the child who had slapped my 
face, scratched that of the baby, and a family scene ensued: ‘Is 
this matrimony ?”” murmured I to myself, as I went out of the house. 
I invited Truelove to a coffee-house dinner, but he sent an excuse. 
Alas! poor Tom. 
——$———<— 


A Wetcu Muster Roit.—The following we trust, will be apt to 
puzzle Saxon tongues : ; 


Greidaw] Galldonyd, and Gwythyr the son of Griedawl, and Greid the 
son of Eri, and Kynddelig Kyvnrw dd, and Tathal Twill Goleu, and 
Maelwys the son of Baeddan, and Crychwr the son of Nes, and Cubert 
the son of Daere, and Percos the son of Poch, and Lluber Beuthach, 
and Corvil Bervach, and Gywnn the son of Nudd, and Edeyrn the son of 
Nudd, and Gadwy the son of Geraint, and Prince Fflewddur Fflam, and 
Ruawn Pebyr the son of Dorath, and Bradwen the son of Moren My- 
nawe, and Moren Mynawe himself, and Dalldav the son of Kimin Coy, 
and the son of Alun Dyved, and the son of Saidi, and the son Gwryon, 
and Uchtryd Ardywad Kad, and Kynwas Curvagyl, and Gwrhyr Gwar- 
thegvras, and Isperyr Ewingath, &c. &c. &e. 


ee 


A Wetsu Giant.—Kai had this peculiarity, that his breath lasted 
nine nights and nine days under water, and he could exist nine nights 
and nine days without sleep. A wound from Kai’s sword no physician 
could heal Very subtle was Kai. When it pleased him he could ren- 
der himself as tall as the highest tree in the forest. And he had another 
peculiarity,—so great was the heat of his nature, that when it rained 
hardest, whatever he carried remained dry for a handbreath above and a 
handbreadth below his hand ; and when his companions were coldest, it 
was to them as fuel with which to light the fire. 

——_ 

It is curious to observe how totally unqualified persons frequently are 

for the duties and professions they undertake. Many a man runs his 


head against a pulpit, who might have done his country excellent service 
at the plough-tail, and many a lawyer who makes but a sorry figure at 
the bar, might have made a very excellent waterman, and have been val- 


uable at the Temple-stairs, though he can get little business in the Cham- 
ber. 
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THE ADVENTURERS; | 


A TALE, FROM THE GERMAN. 

ALBERTO, a vocalist of moderate talent, was induced by a spirit of | 
adventure toremove from Milan to Turin, which was his native city.— | 
He hoped to be much better received there than at home, where, indeed, 
he had never been particularly admired. Relying upon the maxim, that 
a_prophet is nothing in his own country, he got every thing ready, and | 
now he only wanted a companion, who might defray two thirds of the 
travelling expenses, and at the same time bea sort of servant to him.— | 
This very person he thought he had found in his neighbor Xavier. This 
wasa joiner, somewhat slow in understanding, but stout, kind hearted, 
brave, andtrue. His greatest folly was his having taken such a prodi- 
gious fancy to Alberto, that he could not bear to be away from him, and, 
therefore dedicated all his leisure hours to his society. His simplicity 
had always served as a butt for the would-be witticisms of his friend :— 
that he bore willingly. As a boy, Alberto had often drubbed him: that 
also he bore patiently, comforting himself in his mind with being in reali- 
ty the stouter. Wher any one reproached him with his passiveness, he 
would cite as his authority the example of the mastiff Cesar, who suffer- 
ed the little Dido to bite his ears every day without being angry. Then 
on a Sunday he would wash his hands with almond paste, put on his best 
clothes, and thus would visit Alberto, and think himself highly fortunate 
if that elegant gentleman walked out with him, and allowed himself to 
be entertained at his expense. 

When the two friends had arrived at Milan, Alberto carried the vani- 
Pf of acitizen into the world of fancy, and preferred playing a stupid 

olofernes in Jadith to any part of low but real humor. He at length 
obtained permission to make a trial,—and it was high time; for neither 
he nor Xavier had a farthing left, and the host had for some days past 
been threatening to turn them out ef his house. The evening came, af- 
ter a day of toil to peor Xavier, who had been running about ever since 
the morning to provide the necessaries fur his friend—not to speak of 
the preceding night, when he had gone to bed with tearful eyes, beseech- 
ing the holy Virgin to let all go well with Alberto, and to send him a- 
bundance of applause. In his simplicity, he did not recollect that, ac- 
cording to catholic ideas, the holy Virgin was not in the habit of med- 
dling with theatrical matters; he only knew that Mary was good and 
powerful, and that was enough for him. Alberto was now equipped with 
a mighty helmet of gold paper, a prodigious beard, a formidable sword at 
his side, and innumerable spangles on his cuirass, like stars in a winter’s 
sky. Xavier had scarcely boldness enough to embrace his Hebrew ex- 
cellence, and wish him luck as he set out for the theatre, whither he him- 
self followed at the proper time, but with a beating heart. 

Alberto, being hissed off the stage, rushed out of the theatre in the 
greatest despair. For the first few moments he 1esolved that he would 
not outlive such a disgrace, and, wrapped in a black mantle, under which 
he still wore his romantic dress, he resolved to drown himself; but as no 





water was at hand, he thought it would be more convenient to use Xa- | 


vier’s travelling pistols. It was in this mood he reached the inn, which 
he scarcely dared to enter; he knew that the patience of his host must 
be exhausted after this unlucky trial, and he expected tobe kicked out 
ofdeors. His spirit was now at its lowest ebb; he feared he should die 
of hunger, the only hope of preventing which, seemed to be in Xavier's 
supporting both by the labor of his hands. Entering his room, he found 
it desolate and abandoned: “ Ah,” thought. he, “ the host has already 
seized our little property. Where are you, my brother Xavier, my friend 
in life and death ?”—His meditations were stopped by the appearance 
of the host, who told him that Xavier had taken off every thing, paid for 
all, and gone to a great hotel. AlBerto world not believe his own ears, 
and, even after the host had repeatedly assured him of it, he left the 
house in great doubt, or rather with the certainty that it was all mockery, 
and that Xavier, turned out of the house, was running distracted about 
the streets in search of him. Still he went, for he had no alternative. 
With tottering steps and trembling voice he approached the dashing 
servant who stood at the door of the hotel, in a fine white apron, tucked 
up on one side, and silk stockings. When the man heard his name, he 
said, “ Quite right, sir; be pleased to follow me.’—With these words 
he caught up a silver candlestick, and lighted Alberto up stairs into a 
magnificent chamber, where he found Xavier, lying at full length on a 
~sofa in his boots. No sooner did the latter see his friend than he ran up 
to him with open arms. He had heard of Alberto’s ill-success, and hoped 
to console him by the relation of his own good fortune, for he had in the 
mean time won a large sum ina gaming-house. “‘ Forget all cabals,” 
he cried, “ and let the theatre go to the devil; you are now no longer in 
need of it.”"—But this success, instead of comforting Alberto, only vexed 
him still more.—Do you suppose,” he said, with a scornful look, ‘that 
I worshipped the Muses only for the sake of eating and diinking?”— 
—‘‘ Well, then,” replied Xavier, “you may worship them for amuse- 
ment as much as you please. Take heart, brother: here comes the sup- 
per; the wine is already on the side-board, and the musicians only wait 
for the signal co begin while we enjoy ourselves.” —“ Quite right!’ ex- 
claimed Alberto, bitterly; “‘ they who can neither write nor read should 
have all those things! It is quite in rule that I should receive alms 
from you.”—With this, he began a song in derision of stupidity, which 
always attains to posts of honor. Xavier, however, quietly submitted to 
his friend’s noble anger, seated himself at the table with infinite resigna- 
tion, and revenged himself only upon the provisions. When Alberto 


supper. 


————— 


found how little effect his anger produced, he placed himself opposite to 
Xavier, and, notwithstanding bis vexation, condescended to enjoy the 

In the Lethe of wine he drowned his cares; but the musicians 
were obliged to desist, for he could not tolerate music, since the hissing 
of the pit had mingled with the tones of the orchestra, and put him out in 
his singing. Hitherto he had only despised Xavier; now he began to 
hate him, and only thought how he could best help him to dissipate his 
property. But, simple as Xavier was in other things, he yet understood 
very well that it would be mere medness to attack the capital when he 
might live comfortably on the interest. This he kindly divided with his 
associate; and they now resolved to quit Milarf as Alberto did not wish 
to remain an object of mockery for the loungers of that city. 

At Florence, Alberto was-hurried by youthful passion into a love ad- 
venture; and Xavier also lost his heart. When his friends visited him, 
they found him thoughtful and abstracted; he paid no attention te their 
jokes ; his laugh had lost much of its heartiness: he was sometimes even 
heard to sigh. Alberto endeavored to find out the meaning of this 
change, and it was not long before Xavier unbosemed himself to his 
friend. ‘No one,” he said, *‘ knows where the shoe pinches him but he 
who wears it; and T have often wondered how you could fall in love; 
now 1 begin to comprehend the possibility of it, for I myself have lately 
begun to experience something of the sort.”"—Alberto Was all ear. Xa- 
vier continued :—* You have imagined that I could never be loved; but 
it is very possible that you may have reckoned without your host, for to 
speak candidly, I have fallen desperately in love.”’— With whom, bro- 
ther?” exclaimed Alberto.—* I know as little of her as you do of your 
incognita. All that I can tell you is, she is a lady of virtue and honor, 
although she sits at her window the whole day long. The only thing I 
cannot bear in her is the daily change of her head-dress, which no doubt 
might be attributed to vanity; but in other respects, she is so quiet and 
thoughtful, that I cannot believe it of her. Other women are running 
backwards and forwards from their windows, like fools, to jeer at the 
passers-by, while she never looks out, but only straight before her. Pro- 
bably she is occupied with some sort of work, and this it is which gives 
me courage te gaze at her. Oh, you have never seen such blue eyes, 
such cherry lips, such a lovely bosom!"”—*Is she then handsomer than 
my church incognita?” asked Alberto.—“ That I cannot precisely say,” 
replied Xavier, ‘for I never fairly looked at the young lady whom you ’ 
admire; but this girl’s features are deeply engraven upon my heart, and, 
if she should prove as handsome in mind as she is in body, I am resolved 
to marry her as soon as possible, provided she may have no objection.” 
—Upen Alberto’s questioning Xavier more closely, be drew from him 
that the fair one lived at a milliner’s in the next street, and he comforted 
him with the assurance that such people were seldom very cruel. But 
love, which always doubts, overpowered Xavier, so that he could not rest 
without hearing the confession from her own lips. The next morning, 
therefore, they both passed by the house. , Alberto looked very attentive- 
ly at all the windows, but could only discover a handsome milliner’s 
block, painted white and red, and wearing a new head-dress to entice 
customers. He turned round to Xavier, and was about to complain of 
their having taken their walk to no purpose, when the latter heaved a 
deep sigh from the very bottom of his breast, exclaiming, “ There she has 
put on a new cap !—always changing her head-dress !—always sitting at 
the window! It does, indeed, please me in a certain measure, as it con- 
stantly gives me an opportunity of seeing her; but, after all, it is being 
somewhat too vain.”—Alberto opened his eyes to double their usual size, 
and stared at Xavier as he asked, “ Is it she, brother, who sits yonder in 
the window? Is it she with whom you are so desperately in love?” — 
‘‘ And does she not deserve it?” said Xavier—* Yes, undoubtedly,” re- 
plied the knavish Alberto, who had formed his plan on the instant. 


It was now arranged that ina few days the elopement should take 
place to Fiesole. Alberto took charge of all. The carriage came at 
the appointed time ; “the fair one was already in her place; Xavier got 
in ; Alberto pressed him again to his breast ; tore himself away amidst 
a flood of tears, and bade the coachman drive on. For a time, Xavier 
scarcely dared to speak. At last he opened his lips with a timid ques- 
tion, but received no answer; “ Perhaps she sleeps,”’ thought he to him- 
self—‘ should this decisive step trouble her ? must not be importu- 
nate. Doubtless she is bashful from being alone with me in a carriage so 
early in the morning twilight. But the daybreak will restore courage to 
both of us, and with the evening she is mine.’”—This mode of thinking 
recociled him to all, and, after having ventured one or two more fruitless 
questions, he seated himself opposite to his mistress, which position he 
occupied in -silence till the sun rose, and showed him that he had run 
away with—a puppet. 

Abruptly leaving his doll, he ran toward the church, at the very time 
that Julia, whom Alberto loved, was taking the same direction. It seems 
that she lived in a house close by; a garden, too, was her property, and, 
just as she came out of the gate, she was met by Xavier, whe, heated b 
the sun and by his wrath, felt himself termented by an intolerable thirst. 
Without fairly looking her in the face, he greeted her with looks in 
which good humor and vexation were strangely mingled, and asked for 
some fruit from h er garden to quench his thirst ; upon this she invited 
him to come in. An old servant was dispatched to fill a basket with 
fruit; and Xavier devoured the melons with an eagerness that surprised 
Julia, whose curiosity was now excited to learn the cause of his agita- 


| tion and alarm. Little persuasion was requisite to bring him to confes- 


sion, for he was eager to lessen the burthen of his 


é ievances by impart- 
ing them to some one. ‘ Madonna,” he said, “ 


verily believe there 
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has not been a man since the age of Methuselah who has suffered such 
an injuty as I have.” Hitherto he had not ebserved with whom he was 
speaking, and had only considered Julia as a medium through which he 
might unburthen himself of his resentment. Now, however, that he was 
going to relate his love adventure, he began to notice her more closely. 
Her beauty blazed upon him at once, and he blushed up to the ears, and 
he was forced to collect himself before he could recover his fluency. This 
confusion, however, gave him a pleasing expression, while the heat and 
his anger had added unusual animation to his well-formed features ; his 
large hazel eyes sparkled with unwonted fire, and hia very bashfulness 
lent him a gentle character, which contrasted wonderfully with his manly 
form. 

When he had ended his story, Julia smiled, and said, “ You should 
not take this affair so ntuch to heart; for, if Alberto enticed your short- 
sightedness to run away with a doll, he himself has fallen in love with a 
living maiden who in good truth has made him plainly feel how profound- 
ly she despises him.”—Xavier started at this declaration, for in his fer- 
vor he had entirely forgetten to mention the episode of Alberto’s fair one. 
—‘How de you know what, madonna?” he exclaimed. ‘“ From 
whom did you hear it?”—‘ Do you then not recognize me?” said 
the fair Julia, laughing. “Well, it is evident, you have no eyes for 
ladies, either real or artificial.”.—*‘ Is it possible ?”’ cried Xavier,— 
“you, madonna, are that fair one ?— I, and none but I.”—* And 
how then came you here ?’’—* My little property is here. At that 
time I was on a visit to my aunt.’—“ And where then are your parents?” 
—‘‘It is many years since they have rested in their grave,” replied 
Julia with a sigh.—“ I too have neither father nor mother,” said Xa- 
vier, while the tears stood in his eyes. ‘‘ And do you live here alone?” 
—‘‘I possess this house and these gardens.» Sometimes I go the city to 
my aunt, but the r part of my time I spend here, never so happy 
as in my solitude.” —For the first time in his life, Xavier gazed at a wo- 
man boldly. ‘Hark ye, madonna; are you resolved never to marry?” 
— That is a very close question,” replied Julia, laughing. Here she 
would have broken off the conversation, but Xavier held her back, and 
said, “I have ventured for once, and if it do not take place now, it 
never will. You are beautiful,—that your face tells me: you are good, 
—that your beauty tells me. You have said that you are an orphan; a 
strange accident has united us, and, if I do not strike while the iron is 
hot, all’s lost. I came out to be married, and it rests with you whether 
I shall return as I set out, and be a laughing-stock for the abominable 
Alberto, or triumph over him, and route him entirely, not with a dagger, 
but with your presence.”—In this way he continued to press the fair one, 
till he at last wrung from her a consent. The suddenness of her yield- 
ing did not at all strike him; and that it may not surprise any one else, 
we must ubserve, that at thg ¢ime when Julia had inquired into the cir- 
cumstances of Alberto, she also learned all about Xavier and his 
simple honest character. 


It may be easily supposed with what triumph Xavier carried back his 
bride with him to florence. All his good friends were already collected 
at the city gate to receive him. Alberto himself opened the door, and 
cried out—** Well, Xavier, how have you prospered? Have you, brought 
back your beautiful bride ?”"—“ Yes,” replied Xavier, coolly, ‘“ there she 
sits.”"—*‘* What do I see!” exclaimed Alberto, confounded.—“ Another 
ingenious trick of the eapricious lady Fortune, Master Alberto,” said 
Julia, laughing; “‘ sometimes one plays delow and is hissed, while ano- 
ther plays above, and gains twenty thousand sewdi. Sometimes an hon- 
est soul is supposed to marry a wooden puppet, and the puppet suddenly 
changes to a fiving maiden, who has actually refused the gallant Alber- 
to. Xavier is much indebted to you, sir; and though you have lived 
upon him, and made him your butt, what does that signify? To you alone 
he owes his property and his bride.” 


NN  _) 


Tue Srrotiine Prayer.—The strolling actor is of high social im- 
portance, and, philosophically considered, is intrusted with a noble mis- 
sion. What is bis purpose? Why, to array the shivering nakedness of 
human life with a garment of beauty. To administer to the higher as- 

irations of even the coarsest natures, which, at times, have “immortal 
longings,” and yearn to escape from “‘ the weariness, the fever, and the 
fret’’ of working-day realities into the fairy world of poetic invention. 
Look at the actor treading the threshing-floor of a village barn. Behold 
the village clowns, rapt by his ‘‘so potent art,”’ carried for a time be- 
yond the “ ignorant present,” by the genius of the poet and the passion 
of the player. ‘Who shall say that these men are not, without knowing 
it, refined, exalted, by the “cunning of the scene?’’ That they do not, 
in the strange emotion stirring within them, vindicate the universal de- 
sire to fly, at times, from the oppression of realities to the solace and de- 
light of ideal life; to have Chih Uinsifamnbans qatticened, and their hearts 
made to throb with new interests; te behold the sorrows of Kings and 
srrogiitg teat, endo ent & chs Setrallled derofipeeets? | Those 
8 ing brave, to exult at ow the oppressor hese 
are moments that tune the coarsest nerves with a new music, and these 
moments are the gift of the strolling player. Who shall say, that the 
veriest churl, the merest clod of humanity, does not take away with him 
from the player’s scene, ts that at times leaven his mere earthiness 
—recollections that come to him, ay, at the plough-tail, or in the sheep- 
fold, and make him recognize a something better, higher in his nature, 
as first revealed to him by the strolling player, the mere outcast, the de- 
spised of men? Poor, happy, careless wretch! he trudges on from 





thorpe to thorpe, and with “bated breath and whisp’ring humbleness”’ 
begs of beef-trained magistrates a gracious leave to make some bump- 
kins happy—to busy them for a time with a picture of the human affec- 
tions ; in fact, to bestow upon them more real, more humanizing- good, 
than many of the said justices ever even dreamt of, in their long dreams 
of official usefulness. The strolling player is the merry preacher of the 
noblest, grandest lessons of human thought. He is the poet’s pilgrim, 
and in the forlornest byways and abodes of men, calls forth new sympa- 
thies—sheds upon the cold dull trade of eal life an hour of poetic glory, 
“making a sunshine ina shady place.” He informs human clay with 
thoughts and throbbings that refine it, and for this he was for centuries 
“a rogue and vagabond,” and is even now a long, long day’s march from 
the ’vantage ground of respectability. 


eR 


PERSIAN ANECDOTES. 

A Persian, says Bernier, who wishes to indulge in any satirical merri- 
ment at the expense of the Indians, relates a few such anecdotes as the 
following. When Shah-Jehan made several fiuitless attemps to subdue 
the arrogance of the Persian ambassador, whom no argument or caresses 
could induce to salute the Great Mogul according to the Indian mode, he 
devised this artifice to gain his end. He commanded that the grand en- 
trance of the court leading to Am-kas, where he intended to receive the 
ambassador, should be closed, and the wicket only left open; a wicket 
so low that aman could not pass through without stooping, and holding 
down the head, as is customary in making the Indian salam. Shah-Je- 
han hoped by this expedient to have it in his power to say that the am- 
bassador, inapproaching the royal presence, bowea the head even nearer 
to the ground than is usual in his court; but the proud and quick-sighted 
Persian, penetrating into the Mogul’s design, entered the wicket with his 
back turned toward the king. Shah-Jehan, vexed to see himself over- 
come by the ambassador's stratagem, said indignantly, *- Eh bed-bakt, 
Wretch, didst thou imagine thou wast entering a stable of asses like thy- 
self?’ ‘I did imagine it,” was the answer. ‘‘ Who, on going through 
such a door, can believe he is visiting any but asses?’ Another story is 
this. Shah-Jehan, displeased with some rude and coarse answer made 
by the Persian ambassador, was provoked to say, “ Eh-bed-bakt ; has 
then Shah-Abas no gentleman in his court, that he sends me such a hair- 
brained fellow?” “O, yes; the court of my sovereign abounds with 
polite and accomplished men ; but he adapts the ambassador to the king.”’ 
One day, having invited the ambassador to dine at the royal table, and 
seeking as usual to discompose and vex him,—while the Persian was 
busily employed in picking a great many bones, the king said, ceolly, 
“ Ehel-tchygy, and lord ambassador, what shall the dogs eat ?”’ “ Kich- 
ery,” was the prompt answer; a favorite dish of Shah-Jehan, and which 
he was then devouring with avidity. Kitchery is a mess of leguminous 
plants, the general food of the comrnon people. The Mogul, inquiring 
what he thought of his new Delhi, then building, as compared to Ispa- 
han; he answered aloud, and with an oath, “‘ Billah! billah! Ispahan 
cannot be compared to the dust of your Delhi:” which reply the king 
took as a high enconium upon his favorite city, though the ambassador 
intended it in sportive derision, the dust being intolerable in Delhi. 
Lastly, the Persians pretended that their countryman, being pressed by 
Shah-Jehen to tell him candidly how he estimated the relative power of 
the kings of Hindostan and Persia; he observed, that he likened India to 
a full moon fifteen or sixteen days old, and Persia to a young moon of 
two or three days. This ingenius answer was at first very flattering to 
the Great Mogul’s pride, but became a source of deep mortification when 
he had rightly interpreted the ambassador’s meaning, Which was, that 
the kingdom of Hindostan was on the decline, and that of Persia advan- 
cing, like the crescent, in splendor and magnitude. 

Such are the witt'cisms so much vaunted by the Persians in India, and 
which they seem never tired of repeating. For my part, I think a digni- 
fied gravity ang respectful demeanor would better become an ambassador, 
than the assumption of a supercilious and unbending carriage, or the 
indulgence of a taunting and sarcastic spirit. Even if he possesses no 
higher principle to regulate his conduct, it is surprising that Shan-Abas’s 
ambassador was not constrained by common considerations of prudence ; 
and how much he had to fear from the resentment of a despot, whom he 
foolishly and unnecessarily provoked, was seen by the danger he narrowly 
escaped. Shah-Jehan’s malignity grew so violent and undiszguised, that 
he addressed him only in the most opprobrious terms, and gave secret 
orders, that when the ambassador entered a long and narrow street in 
the fortress, leading to the hall of assembly, a vicious elephant should be 
let loose upon him. A less active and courageous man must have been 
killed ; but the Persian was so nimble in jumping out of his palanquin, 
and, together with the attendants, go prompt and dexterous in shooting 
his bows, that the animal was scared away. 

ES 

Evut. Inrivence or Fasuion.—Never yet was a woman really im- 
proved in attraction by mingling with the motley throng of the deau 
monde. She may learn to dress better, to step more gracefully ; her head 
may assume a more elegant turn, her conversation become more polish- 
ed, her air more distinguished ; but in point of attraction she acquires 
nothing. Her simplicity of mind departs; her generous confiding im- 
of character ere lost; she is no longer inclined to interpret favora- 

ly of men.and things; she listens without believing; sees without ad- 
miring; has suffered persecution without learning mercy; and been 


taught to mistrust the candour of others by the forfeiture ef her own.—, 
Mrs. Gore. 
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222 BROTHER JONATHAN. 


{From the Porcelain Tower. } 


HYSON AND BOHEA. 





“Of the love that upsprung 
In the fair and the young, 
Let the sorrows be sung 
By most musical Tung.” 
Tune. 


Pour forth, O Muse !* thine influence let me win! 
O let me draw thee! let me drink thee in! 
Warm thou my tongue with spirit clear and strong, 
And from thy kettle breathe the steam of song : 
Gently uplift thy dewy lid and see 
The fancied forms of Hyson and Bohea ; 
Imbue my lips their mournful fates to tell, 
Whilst flow hot streams for two that loved so well. 


Love, wondrous smith! who fashions chains from looks, 
And from mere eyes can form both eyes and hooks, 
Had linked their hearts the hour that first they met, 
Had linked their hearts with links that bound them yet. 
In lonely glen their constant love began, 
And, first by chance, oft since they mct by plan. 


In sooth they were a goodly pair to see ; 
Hyson was fat, and beauteous was Bohea : 
And none in all the province could compare 
With the sleek Hyson, or Bohea the fair. 
Both born and bred away from city’s scene, 
Though town-bred youth might call young Hyson green, 
Though town-bred dames with scornful eyes might see, 
And dub his country love, “* poor, weak, Bohea,’”’ 
Enough for them the charms within their reach, 

nough for them that each was loved by each. 


Yet neath some evil star their love arose : 
Though they were dearest friends their sires were foes. 
The cause of their dear friendship is not hidden— 
Both young, both comely, and their love forbidden : 
The cause their sires were foes is still more plain— 
Both had one trade, and both lived in one Jane. 
One village lane some ly from Nanking’s walling ; 
And manufacturing porcelain was their calling ; 
Both shone in that like two superior stars, 
And so between them they had many jars. | 


Old age and youth!—oh! that is formed for strife, 
This—this for love, the bird’s nest soup of life! 
And should the truth before those sires be set, 
How well their children loved, how oft they met, 
Not locusts, dragons, Tartars could compare 
With the fierce wrath of that gray-pigtail’d pair. 


But with a cautious care the maid and spark 
Deceived their sires, and kept them in the dark ; 
Made assignations with a code of signs; 

Oft met by moonlight among groves and vince. 


The days pass’d on,—the nights flew likewise by ;— 
Weeks past, and months; and still they met to sigh 
And dream of bliss. Young Hyson! fond Bobea ! 

In vain ye dream of bliss that must not be. 


One night,—that gloomy night no bat would flit, 
But crows around, flew late, and oft alit, . 
And winds breathed loud in melancholy wail,— 

A treacherous friend had told their tender tale. 

A treacherous friend, to whom Bohea confessed 

With too fond trust the secrets of her breast,— 
Though bound to silence by the holiest oath, 

That. friend, too treacherous, had betray’d taem both ; 
Told more, much more than need the muse repeat, 
And where they met, and when they next should meet. 
Bohea had told her all, and told her true : 

Bolica knew not that friend loved Hyson too. 


Unwise Bohea! your error now is learn’d; 
Too soon committed, and too*late discerned; 
Too soon you trusted, and too late you vex: 
Yet not in you the fault, but in yoursex. 
Each fair one of some secret thus possest, 
Whilst all the charge is hers, can take no rest ; 
So, prising it more dearly than. her peepers, 
To make it safer, finds it several keepers. 


That night, that gloomy night, that night of mist, 
Bohea and Hyson sought their place of tryst ; 
Bowered with n leaves, and far from haunts of men, 
That place of tryst was no trist place to them. 


TE 
* The Muse of Tea, whom the poet invokes at intervals throughout his poem. 














They rushed to meet,—they almost met; delight 
Was in their looks. How was't they met not quite ? 
What was’t that check’d their speed at once and joy, 
And made them pause.—that maiden and her boy ? 


For such eff. ct cause strong and good was there : 
One hand had grasped Bohea by her long hair, j 
And kept her from her love,—the fond, the true : \ 
And one stern fist held Hyson by the queue. 
Their bliss was balk’d, their hearts were fill’d with doubt, 
Their heads were hurt, and both shriek’d loudly out! 


Yes, *twas their sires: their sires had heard their tale 
From that false friend,—and both with rage turn’d pale ; 
But beth resolved to learn the story’s truth, 

Ere one condemned the maid, or one the youth. 
With this intent they both had sought that spot : 
Oh, fair Bohea’s and Hyson’s evil lot! 

Just ere they met,—alas, too faithful pair! 

Those two sprang forth, and seized them by the hair. 
By her’s Bohea’s stern father dragged her home, 
And question’d as they went how dared she roam 
To meet young sparks by moonlight in a glen, 
And why that youth, of all the race of men? 
Arrived at home, he tied her to a post 

By those sweet locks young Hyson prized the most ; 
Removed her scissors from the unhappy fair, 

And bound her hands, lest these unbind her hair; 
Withheld her rice andpipe, and barr’d the door, 
Until she vow’d she ne’er would do so more. 
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And Hycon’s father let not him go free, 
But brought him home, and strapp’d him to a tree 
By his long queue,—ah me, that it would moult ! 
For, fasten’d by that lock, he could not bolt. 
Then asa thresher whirls round in a trice 
The ponderous flail, and threshes out the rice, 
So, whirling round his head a stout bamboo, 
He thrash’d his son: his son who dared to woo. 
The youth, when ’gainst his ears he felt the cane, 
(Against his ears was much against the grain,) 
Shriek’d out an oath he'd never do’t again. 


That self-same nig! t, whon all were lock’d in sleep, 
The sad Bohea, who stay’d awake to weep, 
Rose from her couch, and lest her shoes might klop, 
** Padded the hoof,” and sought her father’s shop. 
High in the midst a tea pot huge was placed, 
Of fine porce’a'n and superior taste ; 
In forming which it was her sire’s fond aim 
To win at once more custom and more fame, 
So water pots, and boots of giant size 
Ojt hang from shops to attract the passer’s eyes, 
To turn it to some use, besides mere show, 
Just at this time he made it a depot 
For certain tea, some four-and.twenty pounds, ' 
Dried by himself—the produce of his grounds. 
There came Bohea, the beautiful! the sweet! 
And standing on the tips of her small feet, 
Scarce knowing what to do or how begin,— 
She lifted up the cover, and look’d in. 


Then went she th»nce,-—s':e was her father’s daughter,— 
And, ene by one, fetch’d several pails of water, 
An d emptied in ;—but slow the liquid rose, 
And soon she brought this ‘aor to a close. 
“Ob! vain,” she cried, ‘* with destiny to cope ! 
This tea-pot, too, was formed to balk my hope. 
At such a rate as this, oh ! Fortune’s spite! 
I scarce should fill it should I toil all night. 
I hoped in this to bid my sorrow flee ; 
But fate forbids. Unfortunate Bohea !” 


She clasp’d her fair hands like some stage adept, 
Lean’d on the porcelain, raised her eyes and wept. 
The tears went down her cheeks in such array 
As floods roll down when river-banks give way. 
Oh! joy, Bohea ! thy woes shall find their bar: 
Those tears in quick stream ee into the jar: 
So hot they fell, so large, and fast, and free, 
They fill’d the porcelain pot,—and made the tea. . 
** Is’t true ?” she cried. ‘Then Fo hath heard my prayer—, 
Come back, sweet Hope ! and hence, far hence, Despair ! 
If but my act shall prompt the youth I love, 
Though parted here, we soon may meet above. 
So now of friends and foes I take my leave, ; 
And drown myself to make my father grieve.” 


She climb’d a chair beside the tea-pot’s brim ; 
She plunged—she sank—alas! she could not swim. 
White gleam'd her robes amid the watery gleam— 
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The stream arose—her breath rose with the stream. 
No corks were there, no bladders, and no stick ; 

Three times she kick’d, and then she ceased to kick; 
Strong was the tea-pot, and in vain she struck it, 

And her last kick kick’d that, and kick’d the bucket. 
As leaves of tea, long twisted and curl’d up, 

Swell and unrol in tea pot or in cup,— 

Though downward bent her toes had long perforce lain, 
She turn’d them up in that sad piece of porcelain. 


Perchance this tale improbable appears ; 
Yet think how often maids are drown’d in tears. 
Then deem it true, and weep for poor Bohea,— 
First drown’d in tears,—then both in tears and tea. 


Young Hyson heard—for ill news travels fast— 
Young Hysou heard—young Hyson stood aghast. 
He swure, he raved, he stamp’d, he tore his hair,— 
That one long loek,—he scream'd—he cursed the chair 
That help’d her up, he carsed his evil lot— 
He curs’d the tea, he also cursed its pot. 
He strove to weep,—but strove to weep in vain,— 
There seem'd to glow hot lava in his brain, 
Volcano fires before his eyes to start, 
And more than earthquake to convulse his heart. 
He strove to speak—but, oh ! no veice would come ; . 
He strove again—his words were “Ha” and “Hum.” 
Once more he strove ;—at last the fetters broke 
That bound his speech,—he strove to speak,—and spoke— 


**Obh! thou white lump of sugar!* thrown too soon - 
To sweeten tea—(ah! would I were the spoon !) 
Thou for whose sake my grief must ever keep hot, 
Why didst thou fall in that detested tea pot ? 
Alas ! no power may bring her back to life, 
Who was my love, who sliould have been my wife— 
Away with words, with life—in brief, with breath— 
Nought now is left worth living for save death ! 
Though foes should gladden, and though friends should weep, 
If fires be hot, knives sharp, or opium cheap, 
If wolves be fierce, wells deep, or girdles strong, 
Then farewell, life !—thou shalt not hold ae long.” 


Thus spoke the youth : then rose from whence he sat, 
And rush’d away—the wind bore off his hat,— 
He heeded not—he rush’d, and on the wind 
His clothes flew out, his pigtail stream’d behind : 
Long, black, and flutterisg his speed it ttream’d, 
And head and pigtail some huge tadpole seem'd, 
O: comet grims dread potent of the skies,— 
Its tail the pigtail, and its light his eyes. 


Thuson he flew, and did not turn, or stop, 
Or pause, till, lo! he reached a blacksmith’s shop— 
There check’d his steps. “ Hillo !” but no reply— 
‘** What, hoa! who waits ?”—his lond voice rent the sky. 
Dread silence fellow’d,—and his bold heart sunk, 
** Sure those within must be asleep or drunk.” 
He first peep’d in,—then enter’d,—but could find 
None, save one old man, almost deaf and blind. 
‘* Father !” he cried ;—the oll man answer’d “ Son !”— 
“Have you anaxe ?”’—the sage replied, ‘* Here’s one.” — 
** The price ?” he asked. ‘ Three mace.”’ ‘ I'll give you two.” 
— Enough.” He seized it, paid, and on he flew. 


Not far from thence—from thence it might be seen— 
There grew a tea.tree of the sort call’d green : 
To that he bent his flight and there he found 
One branch that grew breast-high above the ground. 
He cut it mid-way through—part fell down flump, , 
And part was left outstanding from the stump. 
The first he dragg’d away, and threw aside ; 
The last he sharpen’d with the tool: then cried, 
‘*Oh! worst of all penchne ! malignant tea! 
Since my sweet girl, my all-beloved Bohea, 
For whom have I such bitter cause to grieve, 
Amid thy lifeless leaves of life took leave ; 
What better course could be, what wiser plan 
Devised for me—oh! most unhappy man! 
To leave a world of which my sould is sick, 
Than on thy stick thus cut, to cut my stick !” 


He said and moving some few paces back 
To gaina run, he made his girdle slack, 
Aad bared his breast :—then raising to the skies 
His hands, he oped his mouth, and closed his eyes, 
Breathed out one last sigh for his love’s sweet sake, 


*This metaphorical apostro which occurs in the original of Tee-to-Tum, 
yen pies ati ag as the Chinese are not in the hai of taking eugar in 
eir tea. 


Cried “* Oh, Bohea !” and rushed upon the stake. 

The stake went through between his lights and liver— 
He gave four kicks, two screeches, and one quiver— 
He felt the sharp wood in his vital parts, 

And in that quiver secm’d ten thousand darts. 

“Oh Fo!” he cried, or ere his eyes grew dim— 

“Oh Fo!” he cried, and Fo gave ear to bim— 

‘O41 Fo!” he cried, “ be not a foe to me, 

But draw me hence, yet, yet my love to sce. . 
Since early death thus bliss on earth denies, 

Oh! let us mect and mingle in the skies. 

And though our parents hearts have yet been hard, 
Whence our fond hearts were each from each debarr'd, 
Grant that they now may sorrow o’er our doom, 

And lay our bones together in one tomb, 

And write our tale, that all our fates may know!” 
This said, young Hyson was absorb’d in Fo. 


Her parents in the tea-pot found Bohea— 
They drew the body thence, and saved the tea, 
Rich store, in well.cork’d jars, for livelong weeks. 
But tears meanwhile bedew’d their tender checks; 
And much they wish’d, when every wish was vain, 
They ne’er had parted that most faithful twain. 
And Hysen’s parents found him on the stake— 
A sight to make their fond hearts yearn and ache ;— 
Hung up, ah me! in every breeze to spin, 
Like windmill’s sails, or chafers on a pin. 
They moved him thence—they laid bum in a shell— 
They learn’d the fate of her he loved so well. 
They, tho, at last relented—but too late ; 
And feeling guilty, threw the blame on fate. 


‘Then well-writ rotes and courteous messages 
Pass’d between Hyson’s father and Bohea’s. 
Old fueds forgot, they clear’d their brows of gloom, 
And both subscribed to build one common tomb. 
Even on that spot where met these thralls of love, 
One half beneath the ground, and half above, 
Of teapot shape ’twas built, but partly hid, 
And the roof fashion’d like a tea-pot lid. 
The whole when lined with finest porcelian clay, 
There in two chests, Bohea and Hyson lay. 


Ce __ 


A MOORISH LEGEND. 
Public taste in literary matters appears to Le running into the horri- 
| ble ; and the caterers for the mental food of Monsieur the Public, are 
| torturing their ingenuity to furnish torturing narratives. One of the 
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cruellest specimens among modern instances, that we have seen, is a tale 
called the “ Foundling of Cordeva.”” Among the characters in it are 
| Giafer, a Moor, and Lara,a noble Spaniard, who of course are at enmity. 
| Lara becomes Giafer’s prisoner. Giafer invites him to a sumptuous re- 


past, in ene ef the principal rooms of the State prison in which he is 
confined—and we are tcld that— 


“ At the appointed hour Giafer arrived, followed by a guard of honor, 
which escorted him to the hall, where the table was laid. These were 
followed by Ethiopian slaves, bearing salvers of silver with rich covers, 
which were placed on the table. He gave orders to four officers to con- 
duct the knight from his apartments into the hal!, where he stood waiting. 
When the knight arrived, he viewed him with malignant pleasure, yet 
addressed him with an air of courtesy that astonished the guards, who 
were unused to see his stern nature relax into a smile.—‘ Reasons of 
state alone, said he,‘ have caused your imprisonment, noble Lara. You 
must know too well that men who govern, are often obliged to follow the 
exigencies of a policy they cannot secretly approve. Our conduct is 
artiticial, and intended to produce certain impressions on friends and ene- 
mies. You vanquished me on the field of battle; the laurels that en- 
twined my head were plucked frem it by thy powerful hand ; my glory 
was laid in the dust, and my enemies rejoiced at my humiliation. The 
days that followed were days of bitterness, never to be forgotten. We 
are now about to separate for ever, for we are bothaged and unfit for war. 
This morning a messenger arrived from Castile with a project for per- 
petual peace, which my government hasaccepted. Events of which you 
are ignorant, have rendered me all the satisfaction for which I have 
thirsted, since the insult I received at your hand, in the presence of my 
scribes in the Minister’s palace. The blow I received is now atoned for ; 
and I have brought you here to witness the equivalent that lies on that 
table. Slaves, remove the covers !’ 

“‘ While the eyes of Giafer glared with ferocious pleasure, the unfortu- 
nate Lara stood like a statue ef marble, pale, cold, and without motion. 
He saw on each salver a head of one of his sons!” 

Can anything exceed the horror of this terrible scene? 

——EO 

{> The Rhode Island war is now entirely over, not probably to be re- 

sumed. Mr. Thos. Wilson Dorr has probably discovered by this time 


that this is not precisely the country or the age for bloody revolutions. 
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European anp Asiatic Greatness ConTRAsTED.—The saying of 
Schiller, that the world’s history is the world’s judgment, (die Weltges- 
chichte ist das Weltgericht, his no other meaning than this—that na- 
tions, like individuals, are to be considered as the duthors of their own 
fortvne, and should be judged not according to that which they might be, 
but solely by their actions. The sum total of the actions, or the history 
of @ nation, or of anentire race, alone can show what the nation really is. 
Now, applying this standard to the races of Asia, the inferiority of these 
ip all ages to those of Europe is fully evident from their inability to rise 
any durable structure of state; and frequent instances are not wanting 
amongst them of empires starting up and attaining to their highest pitch 
and greatness during the short period of afew generations, perhaps even 
of only one. Their sole manifestation of social energy appears to be a 
mere wild, tempestuous roaring, and their firebrands of war which glare 
for a while in the horizon vanish in flame and smoke, and leave no trace 
behind. The cause of this phenomenon is, no doubt, that the spiritual 
life being confined to the service of society, in pacific times never fails to 
shrink witliin itself, and become as it were ossified in the vital functions. 
The effects of man’s fall appears nowhere written in such palpable char- 
acters as in the region which served as the cradle of its race, and the 

rimeval curse still lies heavy there where its consequences have not yet 

n annulled by Christianity. That the inferiority of the Asiatie races is 
owing to this cause, the oldest unbeliever may be convinced, by compar- 
ing the two choicest Asiatic nations, the Arabs and the Turks, followers 
of Islamism, with the European races—the Germans and the Slavonians, 
who, incommon with them, divided the ancient empire of the Romans. 
The western part of the Roman empire fell to the share of the nations of 
the German race, the eastern to the Slavonian tribes, whilst the Roman 
possessions in Africa and Asia were conquered by the Arabs. At one 
period certainly the Arabs crossed over to Europe, and established their 
dominions in Spain, Italy, and Sicily, threatening even France with a 
similar fate. Not only, however, were the Arabs soon driven out of Eu- 
rope, but the Latins advanced into the heart of Syria, and whilst the for- 
mer sunk in consequence into a state of comparative nullity, the energies 
of the Christian nations were proportionally aroused, and the subsequent 
wonders of civilization were the result. The predominance of the Chris- 
tians was owing to the absolute superiority of the spiritual principle of 
their religion over that of Islamism, and it was to this that not unly the 
followers of the latter succumbed, but also the ancient Romans; for in 
all times, it has ever been the comparative superiority of the spiritual 
prineiple which gave to one nation power over another.—Foreign 
Quarterly. 


en 


EartTHquake.—F urther particulars of the Earthquakein the West In- 
dies, upon the 7th of May, continue to arrive; and the disaster seems to 
have been of extent in suffering almost unexceeded. Among the terrific 
incidents recorded, it is stated that during the earthquake at Santiago, 
one of the St. Domingo towns, the inhabitants rushed into the Roman 
Catholic Church to implore mercy from the Most High, and filled it to 
overflowing, and when it fell, rivers of blood were seen to pour through 
the ruins proceeding from the bodies of the unfortunate souls crushed 
within. 

A letter received in Philadelphia estimates the loss of life at Cape 
Haytien, at between eight and nine thousand. The writer says—The 
hour being that in which the inhabitants were preparing for their even- 
ing meal, the falling in of the roofs and rafters scattered the fires, which 
seized upon them, and in an incredibly short space of time the whole 
woodwork of the city was in flames; by 8 o’clock the country people 
poured into the city, armed with machettes, knives’ and guns, and com- 
menced the work of pillage and murder, killing every one who offered 
any resistance to their depredations. The houses and stores of the few 
whites and principal merchants were the first to be attacked. These 
were soon sacked, and every thing in the shape of moveable property that 
was not covered up in the ruins was taken possession of. Bands of eight 
or ten of the plunderers would meet in the streets and contend for the 
spoils, frequently leaving on the ground half of their number dead or des- 
perately wounded. Such a scene, as I am informed by eye witnesses, 
was scarcely ever beheld. Beneath the ruins the cries of the wounded 
and dying, for succor, were heard in vain, and in many cases four days 
elapsed before any efforts were made for their extrication. 


a 


ExTRAORDINARY SanG-FRo1D.—In one of the very bloody battles of 
the Vendean war, two French noblemen were left wounded in the field 
the dead. One complained loudly of his pains, the other, after 

long silence, thus offered him consolation :—‘ My friend, whomsoever 
you are, remember that our God died on the cross, our king on the scaf- 


fold ;~and if you have strength to look at him who now speaks to you, 


you will see that both his legs are shot away.” 
Ss 


Woman—We are not precise enough in our distinctions when we at- 
tribute all the power of a woman to her pretty face. It may, indeed, 
begin there, but she shows her power and the great characteristic differ- 
ence between her and man by a. whole region of influence. It is the 
mild and graceful movements of the body, the sweet voice, the gentle un- 
demonstrativeness, the yielding complaisance, the mild unobtrusiveness 
of intellect, that constitute the charm which we erroneously impute to 
the attractions of the face. 


Cuimate or Grerce.—The climate of Greece generally is one of the 
finest in the world, and has always been celebrated for its mildness and 
salubrity. The air is dry and elastic, and the atmosphere so beautifully 
clear that space appears to diminish, and objects which are really at a 


"great distance seem close at hand. It is owing to this that the views 


are far more extensive in Greece than in most other latitudes, and not 
from the elevation of the spot on which the spectator stands. From the 
summit of Hymettus and Pentelicus, for instance, which are not more 
than three thousand feet above the level of the sea, the whole of Attica, 
Beeotia, Eubcea, most of the islands of the gean, and a great part of 
the Cyclades, are overlooked as ina map. From the top of the Ancro- 
Corinthus, the traveller discerns to the westward the whole of the Gulf 
of Corinth as far as the mountains beyond Missolonghi; whilst the view 
of the east embraces at one glance the islands of the gean, the back 
ground being formed by the noble chain of Hyme tus. Even the Acro- 
polis of Athens is distinctly visible from it, though at a distance of sixty 
geographical miles; and it is well known that, in former times, night- 
signals were exchanged between the cities by means of rgekets and other 
fireworks. *  * * In summer, theheat is oppressive. During 
the months of July and August of this year, the thermometer at Athens 
stood for weeks together at 88 deg.—102 deg. Fahrenheit in the house, 
and in the open air at 108 deg.—112 deg. in the shade, notwithstanding 
the sea-breeze. The islands are in general much cooler; and on the con- 
tinent, elevated situations and the sides of mountains are chiefly selected 
for the s‘te of country houses. During the summer months, not a single 
cleud is seen floating in the atmosphere, to keep off, if only for a mo- 
ment, the intense heat of the sun’s scorching rays; but the sky presents 
by day one continued mass of deep cerulean blue, and a blaze of bril- 
liant stars by night.—Strong’s Greece. 
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Raitwayrs in Russia.—The Dedats states, that it is the Emperor 
Nicholas himself who, after a struggle of a whole year against his coun- 
cillors and most influential ministers, has decided on the construction of 
the railway from St. Petersburg to Moscow. The minister most op- 
posed to it, says the Debats, was Count Cancrine, who pretended that 
railways were one of the useless inventions of the age, which would pass 
away like so many others, after having been extolled to the skies. The 
Emperor, however, after having appointed a commission of the council 
of the empire to inquire into the affair, presided over it himself, and 
cut short the discussion as to the usefulness of railways by declaring, 
that the railway fiom St. Petersburg to Moscow was important for the 


-welfare of theempire, and should be made at the cost of the state. For 


the realization of this undertaking, the Emperor has appointed two com- 
mittees, one superior and general, and the other of execution. 
EE 


It has been often remarked that, when a stranger enters St. Peter's 
for the first time, the immediate impression is one of disappointment; 
the building looks smaller than he expected to find it. So it is with the 
first sight of mountains: their summits never seem so near the clouds as 
we had hoped to see them. But a closer acquaintance with these, and 
with other grand or beautitul objects, convinces us, that our first impres- 
sion arose not from a want of greatness in what we saw, but from a want 
of comprehensiveness in ourselves to grasp it. What we saw was not 
all that existed, but all that our untaught science could master. As we 
know it better, it remains the same; but we rise more nearly to its level : 
our greater admiration is but the proof that we are: become able to ap- 
preciate it more truly.—Dr. Arnold's Inaugural Lecture on the Study 
of Modern History. 

————— 

Often do the best endeavors fall in compounding an agreeable party, 
even out of the best materials ; and nobody can, in the lottery of dinner 
giving, be certain of success. The inviter knows the general character 
and capabilities of his guests ; but who can answer for the mood in which 
they may be found? Great wits have often valuable spirits and irritable 
tempers, and boundless is the catalogue of ible annoyances which 
may derange and ruffle that nicely ranieed ens of mind which is es- 
sential to the full development of social talent. There are some whose 
Sybarite equanimity can be disturbed by a seat next to the wrong person, 
ill-cooled wine, and a dish that falls short of its pretensions. Some are 
silenced for the evening by being talked across; chilled by a laugh less 
hearty and general than they expected, or the permission of other con- 
versation while they are saying what they think ought to be heard by all. 
Too often, in a party of clever persons, each seems to check, instead of 
stimulating the faculties of the others; and sometimes a cloud will 
spread over the company, and dullness and silence wil] ensue that can be 
traced to no assignable cause except the unaccountable working of ca- 
price. 

Actions speak more forcibly than words, they are the test of character. 
Like fruit upon the tree, they shew the nature of the man; while motives, 
like the sap, are hidden from our view. 


eee aeeee 
We are gifted with passions for the purpose of commanding them. 
We are placed amid temptations, in order that we resist them. 
The most sublime sight in the universe, is a man tempted by the allure- 
ments of earth, the mortal part within him urging him to yield, and 
with opportunity to grasp that which he desires ; yet by the exercise of 


a self-controlling sense of right, passing by the thing he yearns for, living 
without it, and turning his back upon it for ever. 




















